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The  "Genealogical  Register”  for  January,  1868,  speaks 
of  names  which  "arose  from  the  mode  of  nomenclature 
hy  which  the  Christian  name  of  the  father  becomes  the 
surname  of  the  son.”  The  name  Thomas,  with  five 
others  from  Wales,  is  cited  in  illustration. 

Nathaniel  Ingersol  Bowditch,  in  "SuflTolk  Surnames,” 
says,  "Many  Christian  names  appear  among  us  as  sur¬ 
names”  He  includes  the  name  Thomas  in  his  list  of  one 
hundred  and  five  examples. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  publications  known  as 
the  Thomas  Almanacs.  One  was  published  by  Hon.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  LL.  D.,  the  most  eminent  publisher  and  journal¬ 
ist  of  his  time.  He  is  recognized  as  the  "Father  of 
American  Printing,”  and  justly  celebrated  as  the  "Patriot 
Printer.” 

Isaiah  Thomas  was  born  at  Boston  in  1749,  and  died 
at  Worcester,  April  4,  1831.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
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to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  first  issue  of  his  almanacs. 
They  were  commenced  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
American  revolution,  which  sorely  interfered  with  the 
business  of  their  author,  and  interrupted  their  issue.  His 
well  known  patriotism  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  loy¬ 
alists.  He  commenced  business  as  a  printer  at  Newbury- 
port  in  1767.  In  1770  he  moved  to  Boston,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  publish  the  "Massachusetts  Spy.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  article  iii  his  paper  he  was  ordered  in  1771 
to  appear  before  Gov.  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Council, 
b.ut  refused.  In  1773  he  set  up  a  press  at  Newburyport 
and  started  the  "Essex  Journal  and  Merrimack  Packet.” 
In  1774  he  advertised  "to  carry  on  the  Printing  Business 
in  all  its  branches,  at  his  Printing  Office  near  the  Market, 
Boston.”  Here,  probably,  he  printed  his  first  almanac. 
But  he  was  forced  to  leave  Boston  and  removed  to 
Worcester,  April  17,  1775.  Two  days  after  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  skirmish  at  Lexington.  He  issued  the 
"Spy,”  from  (Worcester,  May,  3,  1775,, which  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  monument  of  his  sagacity.  ,  Worcester  is  also 
honored,  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded 
by  his  munificence  and  incorporated  Oct.  12,  1812.  , 

The  almanacs  of  Isaiah  Thomas  were  not  regularly  and 
constantly  numbered. Thus,  in  that  of  1782,  he  says,  "I 
here  present  you  with  my  .fifth  Almanack.”  This  would 
carry  the  first  number  back  to  1778,  and  seems  decisive. 
But  then  he  calls  the  one  for  1789  "my  thirteenth  Alma¬ 
nack,”  instead  of  twelfth  as  it  should  have  been  if  that 
fqr,1782  was  fifth.  This  error  seems  to  be  corrected  in 
that  for  1794  which  is.cjilled  "my  seventeenth  .Almanack.” 
But  again  he  calls  the  one  for  1800  "my  twenty-fourth 
Almanack.”  Here  the  erroneous  enumeration  is  resumed. 
So  .the  matter  of,  date  is  not  settled  at  all. 

■  .  Dr.,,Thaddeus  William  Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard 
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College,  in  a  newspaper  article  written  many  years  ago, 
says,  "These  circumstances  have  rendered  it  somewhat 
uncertain  what  were  the  dates  of  the  first  five  or  six  of 
Thomas’s  Almanacs.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  following  list  will  be  found  complete. 

The  first  almanac  bearing  his  name  that  I  have  seen  is 
entitled,  'Thomas’s  New  England  Almanack,  or  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Calendar  for  1775,  Boston  :’  etc. 

2.  'Thomas’s  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Con¬ 
necticut  Almanack  for  1779,  Worcester:’  etc. 

3.  Thomas’s  Almanack  for  1780,  with  the  same  title  as 
the  last. 

4.  The  same  for  1781. 

5.  'Thomas’s  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Almanack  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1782,  Worcester:’  etc. 

(),  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  for  1783,  ’84,  ’85,  ’86,  ’87  and  ’88 
present  little  variation. 

The  twelfth  for  1789  has  the  same  title  as  the  fifth. 
The  almanac  has  now  taken  a  fashion,  which,  with  only 
slight  variations,  it  continued  ever  afterwards  to  wear.^ 


*  This  was  the  first  uumber  fhlly  illustrated.  The  central  figure  of 
the  title-page  is  a  divinity  with  compasses  apportioning  the  globe. 
On  one  hand  Father  Time,  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  an  hour-glass  in 
his  left,  and  a  ball  under  his  left  foot.  On  the  other  hand  an  astron¬ 
omer  gazing  upon  the  heavens,  his  left  hand  pointing  upwards,  a  pen 
iu  his  right  and  a  scroll  near  by.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  “  The  cuts  on 
the  Lunar  pages  are  descriptive  of  the  month  they  are  in ;  also  of  the 
sign  which  enters  the  sun  on  that  month.”  So  for  January  we  find 
the  Waterbeanr,  a  sleighing  party,  and  a  woman  in  furs.  February, 
the  Fishes,  traveller  on  foot  and  fagot-gatherer.  March,  the  Bam,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  going  to  school.  April,  the  Bull,  a  landscape  and  a 
lady  with  a  linnet  on  her  hand.  May,  the  Turins,  May-pole  and  fisher¬ 
man.  June,  the  Crab,  a  bather  and  fiower-girl.  Jaly,  the  Lion,  a 
ploughboy  with  oxen,  dog  and  hoe,  and  a  lady  reading  under  a  tree. 
August,  the  Virgin,  a  farmer  ploughing,  a  woman  carrying  water,  and 
another  with  her  sun  umbrella.  September,  the  Scales,  reapers. 


In  1802  the  name  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  first  appeared 
as  printer. 

The  almanac  for  1803,  being,  according  to  my  enume¬ 
ration,  the  twenty-sixth,  was  also  Isaiah  Thomas’s  last. 

The  publication  was  continued  by  his  son  to  1810,  and 
in  1811  it  took  the  name  of  Tsaiah  Thomas,  Junior’s 
Town  and  Country  Almanack,  or  Complete  Farmer’s  Cal¬ 
endar,’  under  which  it  was  published  by  him  till  1817, 
when  William  Manning  became  the  publisher  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  with  the  same  title  two  years  more.  The  year 
1819  was  probably  the  last  of  its  appearance,  as  none  of 
any  later  date  are  known  to  me.”* 

Thus  it  appears  that  Thomas’s  Almanac  was  published 
and  circulated  forty-two  years  [?],  twenty-six  by  the 
father,  thirteen  by  the  son,  and  three  years  [  ?]  by  William 
Manning.® 

So  much  concerning  an  almanac  which  for  a  score  of 
years  had  no  equal  competitor,  but  which  in  1793  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  after,  found  a  sturdy  rival  in  the  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac. 

This  almanac  was  published  by  Robert  Bailey  Thomas, 
of  West  Boylston.  Mr.  Thomas  furnishes  some  bio¬ 
mother  and  child.  October,  the  Scorpion,  a  huntsman,  and  a  lady  on 
horseback.  November,  the  Archer,  a  farmer  with  cattle,  horse  and 
swine,  and  a  lady  wrapped  in  her  cloak.  December,  the  Goat,  skaters, 
and  a  lady  in  fbrs. 

There  is  added  a  figure  showing,  as  the  author  says,  “  the  Anatomy 
of  Man’s  Body  as  governed  by  the  twelve  Constellations.”  Also  a 
diagram  to  illustrate  “  the  Transit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun’s  Disk.” 

*  To  the  above  account  by  Dr.  Harris,  Samuel  F.  Haven  of  the 
Amer.  Ant.  Soc.  adds  the  following,  “  The  Almanac  appeared  in  1820 
as  issued  by  Geo.  A.  Trumbull.” 

I  have  a  copy  for  1822  by  Trumbull. 

^  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825,  married  Mary 
Weld.  Some  account  of  William,  the  eighth  of  their  eleven  children, 
is  given  in  Gen.  Reg.,  1872,  p.  445. 
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graphical  items  relating  to  his  family  in  his  almanacs  fur 
1833,  ’34,  ’35,  ’36,  and  ’37.  He  says  :*  "My  grandfather, 
William  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Wales  (Eng.),  and 
born  there, of  an  opulent  family,  and  received  a  liberal 
education  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  It  seems  he 
emigrated  to  this  country  somewhere  about  the  year  1718. 
Tradition  says  he,  with  other  brothers,  came  first  to  Ston- 
ington.  Conn. ;  of  this  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  came  to  Marlborough,  Mass.,  some¬ 
time  about  the  year  1720,  and  married  Lydia  Eager,  a 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  Shrewsbury,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  Marlborough  until  he  died  in  1733,  two  years 
after  which  my  grandmother  died.  He  had  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

My  father,  William,  was  the  eldest  son,  who  was  born 
in  Marlborough,  March,  1725.®  Ho,  losing  his  parents  at 
so  tender  an  age,  had  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of 
them.  After  his  mother’s  death  he  went  to  Shrewsbury 
to  live  with  his  grandmother  Eager ;  where,  and  at  Jonas 
Morse’s,  of  Marlborough,  he  resided  some  years.  He 
attended  the  town  school  in  the  winter  the  limited  time 
it  kept.  Being  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  and  fond 

^Mr.  T.  gives  the  following  reason  for  this  biography :  “  It  is  not 
unfrequently  observed  to  the  Editor,  by  persons  residing  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  or  remote  from  his  residence,  that  they  supposed  him  long 
since  numbered  with  the  dead;  and  that  the  Farmer’s  Almanack  was 
calculated  and  edited  by  a  connection  of  the  former  editor.  To  sat¬ 
isfy  such,  and  conceiving  it  may  afford  amusement  to  our  patrons 
generally,  I  have  concluded,  if  my  life  and  health  should  be  continued, 
in  our  next  to  give  a  concise  memoir  of  myself  and  ancestors.” — Al¬ 
manac,  1832. 

®The  cliildren  of  William  and  Lydia  (Eager)  Thomas  were :  Levina, 
b.  Aug.  15,  1721,  m.,  1744,  Benj.  Bigelow;  Sophia,  b.  July  28,  1723; 
VVllllam,  b.  Mar.  10,  1725;  Lydia,  b.  Sept.  30,  1727;  Mary,  b.  Feb.  16, 
1729,  m.  1746,  Joseph  Morse;  Ovardo,  b.  May  7,  1731.  See  Hist,  of 
Marlboro,  by  Hon.  Charles  Hudson. 
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of  reading,  he  purchased  many  books,  and  soon  became 
quite  a  scholar  for  those  days.  In  the  year  1744  he  com¬ 
menced  school  keeping  in  Brookfield,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  years,  which  he  followed  winters,  more  or  less,  for 
upward  of  forty  years.  The  same  year,  commenced  in 
Hardwick,  being  the  first  schoolmaster  in  that  town. 

In  April,  1747,  he  left  this  country  for  England,  to 
obtain  a  patrimony  justly  belonging  to  his  father  in 
Wales,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  going  north  about,  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer  out  of  Dunkirk,  and  stripped 
of  all.  Afterwards  was  ransomed,  and  arrived' at  Boston 
in  October.  In  August,  1749,  he  made  another  vo3^age 
to  Loudon,  where  he  stayed  some  time,  and  visited 
Wales,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  his  right  of 
inheritance,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  my  grandfather  left  Wales. 

It  would  be  difllcult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  follow 
step  by  step  his  various  avocations  and  employments  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  j^ears.  I  would  merely  remark,  in 
this  time  he  received  a  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
army  ;  not  pleased  with  a  soldier’s  life,  he  left  the  army, 
and  followed  his  former  avocation  at  intervals,  of  school 
keeping,  and  as  an  assistant  in  a  store,  and  finally  went 
into  a  small  way  of  trade  himself,  until  the  year  1764, 
when  he  bought  a  small  farm  situated  in  the  north  parish 
in  Shrewsbury.  In  1765  he  married  Azubah  Goodale, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Goodale,  a  respectable  fai-mer  of  the 
town  of  Grafton ;  at  whose  house  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  was  born,  April  24th,  1766.” 

The  Thomas  farm  was  pleasantly  situated  between  the 
Quinnepoxet  and  Stillwater  streams,  near  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  The 
district  was  locally  known  as  "  Shrewsbury  Leg.”  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Marlborough  from  May  31,  1666  to  Dec.  19, 
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1727,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  Shrewsbury.  It  re¬ 
mained  Shrewsbury  fi*om’1727  to  1742.  It  was  Shrews¬ 
bury  North  Parish  from  1742  to  Feb.,  1768  ;  Lancester, 
Second,  or  West  Parish  from  1768  to  April  25,  1781; 
Sterling  from  1781  to  June  13,  1796 ;  Second  Precinct 
of  Boylston,  Sterling,  and  Holden  from  1796  to  Jan.  30, 
1808.  Since  1808  it  has  been  West  Boylston.  The  pres¬ 
ent  post-office  address  and  railroad  station  is  Oakdale. 
Mr.  Thomas  says,  "It  is  rather  paradoxical,  but  no  less  a 
fact,  that  I  have  resided  in  four  incorporated  towns  and 
two  distinct  parishes,  and  one  precinct,  yet  never  moved 
from  the  same  farm.” 

The  father,  William  Thomas,  ‘  buried  his  first  wife  ‘  in 
1781.  She  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and 
died  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  In 
1782  he  married  Miss  Esther  Whitney,  who  survived  him 
and  died  in  1831,  aged  eighty-eight.’  She  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  He  died  in  1810,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Keyes,  in  his  "Genealogical  Register  of  West 
Boylston,”  says  of  Mr.  William- Thomas  :  "He  possessed 
a  peculiar  relish  for  literature  and  science,  and  devoted 
much-time  to  reading  and  study,  thereby  becoming  intel¬ 
ligent  and  interesting  to  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
He  had  also  a  peculiar  taste  for  astronomical  research  and 
calculation,  his  bias  and  genius  being  strongly  fixed  in 
that  direction.” 

Robert  B.  Thomas  says,  "I  had  one  brother  only,  born 
June,  1768,  named ’Aaron.  We  were  the  only  children 
my  father  ever  had.  In  our  youth  we  were  brought  up  to 
farming.  Our  father,  who  was  thought  to  be  quite  a 
scholar  for  those  days,  instructed  us  at  home,  and  sent 
us  to  the  winter  school.  I  had,  when  a  boy,  more  of  a 
mechanical  than  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  though  my  father 
never  indulged  me  much  in  it,  wishing  rather,  as  he  said. 
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to  make  me  a  scholar,  giving  me  the  offer  of  a  liberal 
education,  which  I  foolishly  declined.  ...  In  the  winter 
of  1783-4  my  father  sent  me  to  Spencer,  with  Major  E. 
Beaman’s  two  sons,  to  improve  my  hand  in  penmanship 
(which  he  was  very  fond  of),  with  Dr.  T.  Allen,®  who,  at 
that  time,  wrote  the  most  superior  and  beautiful  copy 
hand  of  any  person  in  the  country.  I  boarded  with  him 
at  Mr.  J.  Stebbing’s ;  and  when  his  term  was  out,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Sterling,  and  continued  with  him  till  April, 
and  much  improved  my  handwriting.  The  succeeding 
winter,  I  was  agreeably  and  closely  occupied  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic  under  my  father’s  inspection,  who  was  well 
versed  in  this  science,  but  had  never  before  allowed  me 
to  pay  it  any  attention,  saying  he  could  'learn  me  figures 
at  any  time.’ 

My  father  was  a  great  reader,  and  possessed  a  larger 
miscellaneous  library  than  was  generally  to  be  met  with 
in  a  country  town  ;  of  consequence,  I  spent  most  of  my 
leisure  hours  in  reading.  Among  many  scientific  works, 
no  one  engrossed  more  of  my  attention  than  Ferguson’s 
astronomy,  from  which  I  derived  much  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction,  from  the  plain  and  familiar  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  subject ;  and  from  the  pleasing  study  of  this 
work  1  first  imbibed  the  idea  of  calculating  an  almanack. 
Previously,  I  had  made  a  number  of  calculations  of  new 
and  full  moon,  and  taken  out  the  elements,  and  projected 
several  eclipses,  but  found  it  impracticable  to  make  all 
the  necessary  calculations  for  an  almanack. 

In  1786,  I  had  an  application  to  keep  school  in  my 
native  town,  in  the  Fairbank  district,  so  called.  I  kept 


®Dr.  Israel  Allen  was  a  practising  physician  at  Sterling  from  1786  to 
his  death  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He  was  justice  of  the 
peace  from  1803  to  1817.  He  was  the  author'of  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  of  sixty  pages  on  the  Canker  Rash,  Scarlatina  anginosa. 
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out  the  town’s  money,  satisfactorily,  I  believe,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  keep  three  or  four  weeks  more,  by  subscription.” 
Here  Mr.  Thomas  describes  quite  minutely  his  seven 
years  career  as  teacher  in  winter,  farmer  in  summer,  and 
student  meanwhiles.  He  notes  nine  schools  in  Princeton, 
Sterling  and  West  Boylston.  Under  date  of  1792  he 
writes:  —  "After  finishing  my  school,  I  returned  to  my 
father’s  sometime  in  April,  with  a  full  determination  never 
to  resume  it  again.  The  business  never  was  very  con¬ 
genial  to  my  feelings ;  I  had  pursued  it  for  want  of  some 
better  employment.” 

The  narrative  continues,  "In  April,  1789,  I  returned 
to  my  father’s,  and  pursued  my  favorite  study  of  astron¬ 
omy,  occasionally  laboring  on  the  farm,  and  busying  my¬ 
self  with  book-binding,  which  business  I  had  been  par¬ 
tially  fond  of  for  years,  binding  up  manuscripts  and 
account  books,  and  repairing  other  old  books,  for  my 
neighbors.  I  found,  with  all  my  reading,  the  want  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  calculations  of  an  Almanack, 
which  I  could  not  obtain  by  reading — this  was  my  hobby. 
In  September  I  made  a  journey  into  Vermont,  to  see  the 
then  famous  Dr.  S.  Sternes,  who  for  many  years  calcu¬ 
lated  Isaiah  Thomas’  'Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  aud  Vermont  Almanack,’  but 
failed  of  seeing  him.^  .... 

In  the  course  of  the  season  1790,  I  agreed  with  N. 
Coverly,  a  printer  in  Boston,®  to  pi*int  for  me  1,000  of 


’  Samuel  Stearns  was  a  wandering  philosopher  sometimes  employed 
by  Isaiah  Thomas.  He  published  several  works.  In  one  of  them, 
called  “The  American  Oracle,”  he  styles  himself,  “The  Honorable 
Samuel  Stearns,  LL.  D.  and  Doctor  of  Physic,  Astronomer  to  His 
Majesty's  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick;  also  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  Vermont  in  America. 
London:  1791.” 

^Nathaniel  Coverly  published  many  works  in  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
to  as  late  as  1823. 
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Perry’s  Si)elling  Book  (l)eing  used  exelusively  in  this 
section  of  tlie  state)  which  I  bound  up,  and  other  school 
books,  and  commenced  Bookseller.  There  being  but  few 
books  in  the  country,  I  found  a  good  sale,  to  the  8toi*e- 
keei>ers,  schoolmasters,  &c.  Sometime  in  the  fall,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester  (no  relation 
of  mine,  as  I  know  of),  to  purchase  100  of  his  Almanacks 
in  sheets,  but  he  refused  to  let  me  have  them,  saying  he 
did  not  sell  in  sheets  only  to  those  of  the  trade.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  mortified,  and  came  home  with  a  determination 
to  have  an  Almanack  of  my  own.  I  very  well  knew  that 
there  were  many  things  in  his  that  were  not  generally 
approved  of,  and  which  I  knew  I  could  remedy.  .  . 

1  had  now  [April,  1792]  made  up  my  mind  to  follow 
the  book-binding  business,  there  being  a  call  from  Boston 
and  other  places  at  this  time  for  binding.  My  brother, 
whose  health  was  not  good,  concluded  to  go  into  business 
with  me.  We  contracted  with  a  carpenter  to  build  us  a 
bindery  and  store  adjoining,  in  the  course  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  near  my  father’s ;  prior  to  which  we  had 
carried  it  on  in  a  chamber  in  our  father’s  dwelling-house.® 
Still,  I  could  not  relinquish  the  idea  of  publishing  an 
Ahrmnack  of  my  own.  The  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July,  1792,  I  went  to  Boston  and  agreed  with  Osgood 
Carleton,  then  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Boston,^®  to 

*Mr.  Thomas’  dwelling  and  bindery  were  near  the  Oakdale  railroad 
station.  The  bindery  has  been  removed.  The  dwelling  is  now,  1874, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris. 

““An  Astronomical  Diary:  or  an  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  dur 
Lord  1790.  By  Osgood  Carleton,  Teacher  of  Mathematicks,  in  Boston. 
Printed  and  sold  by  Samuel  Hall,  in  Coruhlll,  Boston.”  Previous 
Almanacs  had  “appeared  under  a  flctitious  name.”  “The  rapid  sale 
of  my  former  calculations,  together  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  purchasers,  has  induced  me  to  lay  aside  obscure  signatures,  and 
to  subscribe  myself, 

The  l*ubllc’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Boston,  May  1,  1789.  Osgood  Carleton.” 
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instruct  me  in  astronomy,  so  far  as  related  to  the  practical 
part  of  calculating  an  almanack ;  which  he  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  do  for  a  stipulated  consideration.  I  continued 
at  Mr.  Carleton’s  school,  kept  in  an  unfinished  building  in 
Merchant’s  Row,  till  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  made 
all  the  calculations  for  an  Almanack  for  the  year  1793, 
being  my  first  number.  Before  I  left  town  I  disposed  of 
my  copy  to  two  young  printers,  long  since  deceased — 
Joseph  Belknap  and  Thomas  Hall — for  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  on  all  those  that  should  be  sold ;  which,  with  a 
very  trifling  exception,  has  continued  ever  since,  though 
the  copy-right  has  been  repeatedly  transferred.” 

Robert  B.  Thomas  sent  out  his  first  almanac  with  a 
"Preface”  to  the  "Friendly  Reader.”  The  following  is 
quoted  from  it.  "Having,  for  several  years  past,  paid 
some  attention  to  that  divine  science.  Astronomy,  the 
study  of  which  must  afford  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  every  contemplative  mind,  it  is'  this,  with  the 
repeated  solicibitions  of  my  friends,  that  have  [has?] 
induced  me  to  present  you  with  these  Astronomical  Cal¬ 
culations  for  the  year  1793  ;  which  I  have  thought  proper 
to  entitle  the  Farmer's  Almu'tmc,  as  I  have  made  it  my 
principal  aim  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  that  class 
of  people.”  The  title-page  more  in  full  was ;  "The  Par¬ 
mer’s  Almanac,  calculated  on  a  new  and  improved  plan, 
for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1793;  By 'Robert  B.  Thomas. 
Published  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  Printed  at  the 
Apollo  Press,  in  Boston,  by  Belknap  and  Hall ;  Sold  at 
their  OflSce,  State  Street;  also  by  the  Author  and -M. 
Smith,  Sterling.” 

The  almanac  has  been  published  at  Boston  from  the 

**  The  store  of  Moses  Smith,  the  town  clerk  of  Sterling,  was  burnt 
with  all  its  contents.  Sept.  27,  1794 ;  among  which  were  all  the  public 
records  of  the  town,  ITom  its  first  organization  as  a  Parish.  •  '  ' 
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first.  In  1793  by  Belknap  &  Hall;  1796,  Joseph  Bel¬ 
knap  ;  1797,  John  West ;  1809,  John  West  &  Co. ;  1813, 
West  &  Richardson;  1819,  West,  Richardson  &  Lord; 
1821,  Richardson  &  Lord;  1830,  Richardson,  Lord  & 
Holbrook;  1883,  Carter,  Hendee  Co. ;  1837,  Charles 
J.  Hendee ;  1839,  G.  W.  Palmer  &  Co. ;  1840,  Jeuks  & 
Palmer;  1848,  Jenks,  Palmer  Co.;  1852,  Jenks, 
Hinkling  &  Swan ;  1856,  Hinkling,  Swan  &  Brown ; 
1858,  Hinkling,  Swan  «fe  Brewer;  1861,  Swan,  Brewer, 
&  Tileston  ;  1864,  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

Every  copy  of  the  Farmer’s  Almanac  has  had  a  stanza 
of  poetry  on  the  title-page,  except  for  the  years  1808  and 
1813,  when  a  single  quotation  from  Ferguson  takes  its 
place.  The  calendar  pages,  from  the  first,  have  been 
headed  by  verses.  The  first  number  of  the  almanac  had 
neither  illustrations  nor  diagrams.  The  second  number, 
1794,  had  its  title-page  illustrated  with  a  rural  scene. 
In  the  foreground  there  is  a  farmer  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
ploughing.  In  the  background  there  stands  a  farmhouse 
surrounded  with  orcharding.  The  embellishments  are  a 
globe  marked  by  meridians,  a  parchment  roll,  scythes, 
sickle,  wreaths  and  horns  of  plenty.  This  number  also 
contains  diagrams  to  illustrate  two  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

In  1797  the  illustration  on  the  title-page  changes.  A 
country  prospect  still.  The  central  figure  is  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  agriculture,  reclining  on  a  bank  of  poppies 
beneath  an  oak,  her  temples  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
corn.  At  her  left  lie  scythe,  sickle,  hoe,  pickaxe,  shovel. 
Her  right  hand  points  out  the  landscape  —  a  farmer 
ploughing,  farmhouses,  out-buildings,  fences,  cart,  trees 
and  hills  in  the  distance. 

In  1800  the  calendar  pages  appear  illustrated  for  the 
first  time.  January ;  boys  skating  and  whipping  top  on 
the  ice,  dwelling  house  and  forest  in  the  background. 
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February ;  farmer  at  his  barn,  oxen  and  plough  at  rest. 
March  ;  boys  with  satchels  on  their  way  to  school,  houses 
and  woods  in  the  distance.  April ;  husbandman  sowing 
grain,  orchard,  pasture.  May;  fisherman  trawling  for 
pickerel.  June ;  shepherd,  dog  and  flock  reclining  in  the 
shade.  July ;  haymakers  and  load  of  hay  drawn  by 
oxen.  August ;  traveller  with  staflf,  bundle  and  dog, 
approaching  an  inn.  September;  harvesters  reaping  and 
carrying  grain  ;  the  next  year  the  grain  is  loaded.  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  sportsmen,  one  sitting  on  the  ground,  another  on  a 
stump  with  a  gun  and  pointing  to  the  woods.  November  ; 
drover  and  his  herd.  December;  fagot-gatherer  and 
^greyhound  approaching  a  house. 

In  1804  the  illustrations  for  the  calendar  pages  were 
changed  to  the  twelve  figured  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  Aquarius.  The  water-bearer,  beautiful  Ganny- 
mcde,  cup-bearer  to  the  gods  in  place  of  Hebe,  is  seated, 
not  upon  a  flying  eagle,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
emptying  his  pitcher  into  the  stream  ;  Mt.  Ida,  a  temple 
and  rays  of  setting  sun  in  the  horizon.  February  ;  Pisces. 
Venus,  who  sprung  from  the  sea,  and  Cupid,  her  son, 
frightened  by  the  malignant  Typhon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  were  changed  into  fishes.  Tied  to  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  a  long,  undulating  ribbon,  they  lie  exposed  on 
the  frozen  banks  of  the  stream,  surrounded  with  a  wintry 
landscape,  a  man  with  horse  and  sled  in  the  distance,  rays 
of  the  sun  in  the  horizou.  March ;  Aries.  This  cele¬ 
brated  ram  bore  on  his  back  Phryxus  and  his  sister  Helle, 
from  the  inveterate  fury  of  their  step-mother,  Ino.  As 
if  wearied  by  his  swift  aerial  flight,  he  now  reposes  on 
the  malarial  heights  of  Colchis.  Above  him  spreads  the 
tree,  at  whose  trunk  stands  the  stony  altar  of  Mars,  on 
which  his  body  is  to  be  oftcred,  and  in  whose  branches 
his  coveted  golden  fleece  is  to  be  suspended  and  guarded 
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by  the  dragon  till  seized  away  by  Jason  and  the  brave 
Argonauts..  April;  Taurus.  Not  rampant  but  contem¬ 
plative  now,  for  J upiter  is  love-sick.  The  father  of  gods 
assumes  the  form  of  a  snow-white  bull,  that  he  may 
mingle  with  the  herds  of  Ageuor  iu  the  meadows  where 
his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Europa,  with  her  handmaids, 
gathers  flowers,  till  she  shall  venture,  first  to  caress,  then 
to  mount  upon  his  back,  when  he  will  precipitately  bear 
her  over  the  sea,,  to  his  home  in  Crete.  May;  Gemini. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  are 
now  spruce  young  gentlemen,  not  sitting  down,  but  on 
their  legs  walking  arm-in-arm.  They  have  finished  their 
education  at  the  college  of  Pallena  on  their  right,  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  their  left ;  they  have  won  en-" 
during  fame  by.  prowess  in  the  Argouautic  expedition  and 
in.  clearing  the  .Hellespont  from  pirates.  Henceforth, 
wearing  shield,  broad-brimmed  hat  and  glittering  star, 
gods  of  boxing  and  wrestling  and  patrons  of  sailors  and 
navigation.  ,  June  ;  Cancer.  Infelicitous  sea-crab  1  While 
Hercules  strove  .with  the  .Lerntean  hydra,  Juno,  queen  of 
heaven,  .envious  of  hie  fame,  sent  a  crab  to  bite  and  annoy 
the  hero’s  feet.  But  the  crab  was  soon  despatched.  In 
the  picture,  not  even  Juno’s  powerful  patronage,  whose 
temple  and  grove  api>ear  in  the  background,  is  able  to 
shield  the  unhappy  crustacean  from  the  scorching  plagues 
of  heaven.  July;  Leo.  The  furious  lion  still  ranging 
at  will  over  burning  plains,  and  ravaging  the  Lernsean 
forest,  awaits  the  massive  club  and  hand-to-hand  death- 
grapple  of  the  youthful,  wrathful  Hercules.  August; 
Virgo.  The  Virgin  Astraea,  as  goddess  of  plenty,  holds 
a  sickle  iu  her  right  hand,  and  iu  her  left  a  sheaf  of 
ripened  grain.  Her  tresses  are  bound  with  a  wreath,  and 
one  snowy  foot  protrudes  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her 
ample  dress  as  she  reclines  on  the  fruitful  earth.  She  is 
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adored,  in  Egypt  astlsis,  who,  fleeing  from  Typhon,  who 
had  basely  murdered  Osiris,  his  brother  and  her  husband, 
dropped  her  sheaf,  scattering  ears  of  corn  over  the  earth, 
and  whose  abundant  tears,  iu  view  of  her  great  loss, 
causes  the  annual  overflow'  of  the  Nile.  September; 
Libra.  Astrtea  is  the  goddess  of  justice,  and  her  appro¬ 
priate  emblems  are  a  sword  in  her  right  hand  and  a 
balance  in  her  left.  During  the  golden  age  of  the  world, 
she  dwelt  on  earth.  Prosperity  and  happiness  reigned 
among  men,  with  equal  days  and  nights.  But  wicked¬ 
ness  and  impiety  came  in  with  the  brazen  and  iron  ages. 
She  lingered  last  of  the  gods,  but  at  length  flew  away  to 
Elysium.  Now  her  scales,  unpoised  and  neglected,  lie 
on  the  ground  beside  the  tree  of  knowledge.  October  ; 
Scorpio.  Sign  by  ancient  astrologers  accursed.  Orion 
had  vainly  boasted  there  was  no  animal  he  could  not  con¬ 
quer.  But  imperious  Juno  commanded  the  scorpion  to 
spring  out  of  the  earth  and  sting  the  giant ;  of  which 
venomous  w'onnd  ho  died  iu  excruciating  pain.  Mars, 
god  of  war,  is  tutelar  deity  <»f  the  scorpion.  Together, 
malignant  god  and  baleful  sign  render  ill-starred  October 
prolific  in  disorders,  disease  and  death.  November;  Sag- 
illarim.  Fabulous  monster,  half  man,  half  horse.  The 
archer  Chiron,  chiefest  of  Thessalian  horsemen,  stands 
forth  proudly  mounted,  with  quiver,  bow  bent  and  arrow 
fixed.  He  was  famous  in  knowledge  of  music,  medicine 
and  shooting.  He  instructed  in  the  polite  arts  the  great¬ 
est  heroes  of  his  time,  Apollo,  Achilles,  Hercules,  Jason, 
.dilsculapius,  .^Eneas.  December ;  Capricornus.  The  goat 
was  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  on  account  of  its  propensity  to 
destroy  the  vine.  No  danger  here  in  these  barren,  rocky, 
wintry  latitudes.  A  miniature  companion  is  perched  on 
a  rock  pinnacle  in  the  distance. 

The  almanac  for  1806  has  diagrams, to  illustrate  "a, very 
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remarkable  eclipse  of  the  Sun.”  In  1809  the  illustra¬ 
tions  for  title  and  calendar  pages  are  changed  somewhat. 

The  title-page  has  Father  Time,  with  wings,  scythe 
and  oveilurning  urn,  seated  beneath  a  tree.  The  designs 
for  the  calendar  pages  are  less  embellished  now,  and  there 
are  other  changes  beside.  Aquarius  has  older  grown, 
and,  reclining,  rests  his  bald  head  on  his  right  arm.  The 
Fishes  are  silfered  from  respectable  "cod”  to  detestable 
"devil-fish.”  Aries  is  turned  about  to  face  the  right. 
Taurus  has  lain  down  to  rest.  The  Thjuins  are  seated  now, 
with  spears  in  hand  and  halo  overhead.  Cancer  no  longer 
skulks  in  the  bushes,  but  sprawls  magnificently.  Leo 
crouches  for  a  spring.  Virgo  has  changed  her  style  of 
dressing  the  hair,  and  faced  the  right.  The  Scales  are 
poised,  justice  shall  be  done.  Scorpio  has  changed  front. 
The  Archer  has  got  his  horse  into  a  run.  The  Goat 
stands  facing  the  left. 

The  Almanac  for  1830  contains  a  map  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  That  for  1831  a  diagram  to  show  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun ;  1832,  a  map  of  New  England.  In  1834,  beside  a 
diagram  of  the  sun’s  eclipse,  we  have  a  supplement  of 
ten  pages  and  twelve  illustrations  of  intemperance.  We 
read  in  1837,  "In  justice  to  m^’self  I  ought  to  state  that 
my  likeness  is  inserted  in  this  number  of  the  Almanack 
at  the  special  desire  of  my  publishers.”  The  picture 
appears  again  in  1838,  with  a  diagram  of  the  moon’s 
eclipse.  The  author’s  autograph  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  1842;  again  in  1848,  and  onward. 

The  almanac  for  1853  pi-esents  further  alterations  in 
title  and  calendar  pages. Father  Time  has  a  more  youth- 

'*“For  about  forty  years  past,  we  have  used  upon  our  Title- 
page  and  Calendar  pages,  wood-cuts  or  engravings  done  when  the  art 
of  engraving  was  not  as  advanced  us  now ;  but  as  time,  the  press, 
and  constant  use  have  worn  down  the  surface  of  the  cuts,  we  intend. 
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ful  appearance.  He  sits  more  erect,  is  less  bald,  his 
beard  has  grown,  and  he  has  shouldered  his  scythe,  which 
before  lay  at  his  feet.  A  winged  hourglass  stands  beside 
him.  Aquarius,  too,  has  improved  in  hair  and  beard, 
but  his  urn  is  exchanged  for  a  discharging  street  sewer. 
The  Fishes  present  a  more  outre  look  than  ever.  Aries 
lies  more  contentedly.  But  Taurus,  enraged,  stalks  the 
field.  Juvenescent  Pollux  has  adolescent,  thoughtful 
grown.  Cancer  is  developed  to  a  more  modern  type. 
Leo  crouches  to  the  right  as  before  to  the  left.  Virgo 
has  resumed  her  wreath  and  matronly  appearance.  The 
Scales  are  seen  in  the  hand  which  supports  them.  Scorpio 
remains  still  a  species  puzzling  to  Essex  County  amateurs. 
The  Archer  has  assumed  a  flowing  mantle.  The  Goai 
now  faces  to  the  right  again.  These  changes  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  figures  now  grown  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  this 
generation. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  first  address  to  the 
"Friendly  Reader,”  1793.  "The  arrangement  of  this 
almanac  is  novel,  though  I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  be  as  useful  and  convenient  as  any  other 
almanac  either  of  a  double  or  single  calendar.” 

Isaiah  Thomas  in  1794,  the  year  following  R.  B. 
Thomas’  first  issue,  thus  addressed  "Kind  Reader :”  "As 
a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  contents  of  my  former 
Almanacks,  a  new  author  has  not  only  endeavored  to 
copy  our  shape,  iu  size  and  arrangement,  but  has  given 
copious  extracts  iu  his  work  from  those  which  I  have 


in  our  next  number,  to  insert  new  and  better  engravings  of  the  same 
subject,  which  we  hope  will  please  all.” — Almanac,  1862. 

“Our  appearance  somewhat  changed  by  new  engravings . 

Father  Time  burnished  up  and  improved  in  his  outward  adorninga. 
. sigus  of  the  constellations  a  little  more  artistic.” — Almanac, 


1853. 
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published  for  several  years  past?  and  which  you  will  easily 
perceive  by  comparing  his  last  year’s  Almanack  with  some 
of  my  old  ones.” 

To  this  accusation  R.  B.  Thomas  replies  in  a  postscript 
to  his  second  preface,  1794.  "A  adjish  editor,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  past  has  published  an  almanack  of  the 
same  size  with  this,  and  who*  appears  to  be  very  much 
chagrined  at  our  success,  has  not  only  privately  endeav¬ 
oured  to  injure  us,  but  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner 
publicly  attacked  our  reputation,  in  his  preface  of  the 
present  year,  by  charging  us  with  making  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  former  almanacks.  The  falsity  of  this 
assertion  will  be  obvious  to  every  observer ;  our  simi¬ 
larity  to  his  is  no  greater  than  an  almanack  of  one  year 
must  necessarily  be  to  that  of  a  former ;  and  no  greater 
than  his  own  of  each  year  is  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
To  the  judgment  of  a  candid  public,  and  not  to  the  caprice 
of  an  avaricious  printer,  we  submit  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  our  little  publication,  and  doubt  not,  as  in  the  last 
year,  of  meeting  with  that  success  which  wo  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  merit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  puff 
with  which  this  mighty  printer  introduces'  himself  to  the 
public,  in  the  present  years  prefacoj  his  almanack  will  be 
found,  to  a  nice  observer^  to  be  fraught  with  error  and 
irregularity.  In  his  astronomical  calculations  of  the  last 
year,  there  were  no  less  than  56  real  eiTors  ;  it  is  also  (as 
is  that  of  the  present  year)  destitute  of  every  'aspect,’ 
although  he  has  very  modestly  inserted  the.  word  osjjecte 
at  the  top  of  the  columns  where  they  ought  to  be.  Two 
egregious  errors  were  also  made  in  the  eclipses  of  the 
last  year ;  one  was  inserted  on  a  day  in  which  there  was 
none,  and  the  other  as  a  visible  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when 
the  greatest  obscurity  was  before  its  rising. 
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His  endeavor  to  cajole  the  public,  by  insinuating  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  given  the  value  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  the  common  price  of  an  almanack,  is  con¬ 
spicuously  contemptible.  It  is  well  known  that  48  pages 
of  an  almanac,  l>e  the  matter  what  it  may,  has  for  many 
years  sold  for  sixpence,  and  afforded  a  very  handsome 
profit  to  the  vender.” 

Isaiah  Thomas  replied  in  a  second  edition  of  his  alma¬ 
nac  for  1794.  In  1795  R.  B.  Thomas  continues  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  ho  calls  "an  invidious  criticism.”  "The 
readers  of  our  last  year’s  Almanack  will  recollect  that 
we  then  mentioned  an  ungenerous  attack  upon  its  repu¬ 
tation  by  a  certain  self-important  Printer;  but  we  are 
happy  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  Farmer's  Almanack, 
that  this  attack  was  so  far  from  effecting  the  intended 
purpose  (injuring  the  sale)  that  we  last  year  sold  upwards 
of  nine  thousand  oi  our  Almanacks — being  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  our  first  year’s  sale.  This  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  most  flattering  proof  of  the  approbation 
of  the  public  we  CJin  possibly  receive. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  our  weak  antagonist  was 
so  much  chagrined  at  our  notice  of  his  meanness,  that  he 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  reprinting  one  page  of  his 
Almanack  (which  he  called  a  second  edition)  on  purpose 
to  answer  us.  The  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  this 
paragon  of  literature  will  be  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  his  ability  to  maintain  the  character  for  which  he 
palms  himself  upon  the  public,  viz.,  literary  rectitude. 
In  his  first  line  he  says  :  'the  dulcet  of  Apollo  is  changed 
into  a  squirter  of  venom.’  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  there  is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  who  reads  the 
above,  but  will  know  that  the  poor  man  does  not  under¬ 
stand  even  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar.  He  says, 
'he  has  unfortunately  by  a  random  shot  broken  their  gall¬ 
bladders.’  This  is  certainly  a  delicate  expression,  be- 
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cause  in  the  next  line  he  very  confidently  says,  he  shall 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  his  readers  by  scurrility.  The 
truth  is,  he  is  incapable  of  writing  anything  fit  for  public 
inspection ;  and  therefore,  after  picking  up  a  few  dirty 
expressions,  he  very  consistently  says  he  will  avoid  scur¬ 
rility.” 

Here  the  open  controversy  ended. 

The  success  of  R.  B.  Thomas’  almanac  has  been  remark¬ 
able.  He  says  of  his  first  number,  1793,  "The  very  kind 
reception  it  met  with  from  the  indulgent  public  was  very 
flattering  and  deserves  my  most  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  The  demand  for  it  was  greater  than  my  most 
sanguine  expectations  could  have  suggested.”  Three 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  The  second  number,  1794, 
had  an  "extraordinary  reception  ;”  "sold  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  Almanacks.”  In  1796,  Mr.  Thomas  says  that 
"  the  yeomaniy  and  others  have  given  it  decided  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  any  other  Almanack.”  In  1802  he  declares 
it  "generally  acceptable  throughout  this,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  other  New  England  States.”  In  1803  it 
"has  received  liberal  encouragement  beyond  the  Editor’s 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  he  believes  unprece¬ 
dented  by  any  other  Almanack  ever  published  in  the 
New  England  States.”  Following  numbers  speak  of 
"coutinued  favours.  .  .  cordial  reception.  .  .  flattering 
encouragement.  .  .  the  extensive  and  increased  patron- 
age.  .  .  generous  support.  .  .  liberal  remuneration.  .  . 
distinguishing  marks  of  approbation  and  acceptance,”  of 
"an  indulgent  public.  .  .  many  patrons.  .  .  .  iiumerous 
friends  and  correspondents.”  In  1853  the  publishers  say, 
"Except  the  Bible,  we  believe  no  work  has  been  oftener 
consulted  or  is  more  read  in  our  New-England  than 
this.”  In  1863  "the  sale  of  this  almanac  arose  to  225,000 
copies.”  In  1864  its  editor  "sifts  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  for  the  benefit  of  a  million  of  readers.” 
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Some  trouble  arose  from  this  popularity.  Other  alma¬ 
nacs  were  started  under  similar  names.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  "New  England  Farmer’s  Almanac”  by 
Dudley  Leavitt,  1798,  Exeter  and  afterwards  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  started  in  opposition,  or  even  rivalry.  But 
soon  the  following  among  others  appeared  :  The  Yankee 
or  Farmer’s  Almanack,  by  Thomas  Spofford,  Boston, 
1817 ;  The  New  England  Farmer’s  Diary  and  Almanac, 
by  Truman  Abel,  Windsor,  Vt.,  1818;  The  Maine  Far¬ 
mer’s  Almanac,  by  Daniel  Robinson,  Hallowell,  1819 ; 
The  New  England  Farmer’s  Almanack,  by  Thomas  Green 
Fessenden,  Boston,  1828. 

Mr.  Thomas  writes  in  1820,  "To  show  how  well  our 
little  work  has  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  we  need  no 
other  evidence  than  to  vvitness  the  many  new  publications 
of  the  kind  annually  springing  up,  whose  Authors  appear 
ambitious  of  a  similarity  to  ours,  by  copying  our  plan 
and  form,  and  some  have  assumed  our  title,  which  will 
make  it  necessary  for  our  friends  and  patrons  to  enquire 
for  the  'Farmer’s  Almanack,  by  R.  B.  Thomas,’  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  mistake.”  In  1825  he  "finds  that  others  are 
copying  our  'manner  and  form,’  and  even  in  more  in¬ 
stances  than  one  have  usurped  our  title . We  ac¬ 

knowledge  that  it  is  an  animating  reflection  that  the  old. 
Farmer's  Almanack  maintains  the  rank  which  it  holds 
in  the  public’s  estimation,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  com¬ 
petitors  and  rivals  of  no  mean  fame.”^  This  year  and 
1826,  ’28  and  ’31  Mr.  Thomas  calls  his  publication  the 
"  Old  Farmer’s  Almanack.”  In  1832,  ’33,  ’34,  ’35,  and 
from  1848  onward  this  name  appears  on  the  title-page. 

How  much  of  this  popularity  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 

>3  “  The  success  our  little  work  has  been  honored  with  has  drawn 
forth  a  host  of  imitators  in  every  part  of  the  New  England  States.” 
— Almanac,  1826. 
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weather  predictions  I  do  not  know.  Nathaniel  Ames 
a^rms  in  his  Astronomical  Diary  for  1759,  "Although  a 
Perhaps,  with  justice,  might  always  be  added  to  what  I 
say  of  the  Weather,  yet  I  have  collected  the  best  Rules 
that  Experience  has  taught  me  iu  that  Affair,  from  the 
Aspects,  and  Configurations  of  the  Planets :  I  am  there¬ 
fore  constantly  obliged  to  trace  the  rambling  Moon  and 
wandering  Planets,  in  all  their  intricate  Paths,  which 
costs  me  much  Labour  and  hard  Study.”  Isaiah  Thomas 
writes  in  1800,  "I  have  omitted  The  Anatomy  of  Man’s 
Body,  as  governed  by  the  Twelve  Constellations ;  that, 
and  Weather  Making,  can  be  of  use  only  to  those  who 
deal  in  the  marvellous.” 

The  Almanac  of  R.  B.  Thomas  has  been  thought  quite 
reliable  in  this  department.  It  early  acquired  this  repu¬ 
tation.  We  find  the  following  remark  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  1793.  "As  to  my  judgment  of  the  weather  I  need 
say  but  little ;  for  you  will  in  one  year’s  time,  without 
any  assistance  of  mine,  very  easily  discover  how  near  I 
have  come  to  the  truth.”  The  next  year,  1794,  we  read, 
"I  have  been  much  complimented  on  my  judgment  of  the 
weather  for  the  year  past,  but  whether  they  were  mere 
compliments  or  not,  1  leave  the  unprejudiced  public  to 
judge.”  Again,  1798,  "the  author  tenders  his  most  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgement  to  the  public  in  general,  for  their 
profuse  and  repeated  compliments  on  his  judgment  of  the 
weather.” 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  fund  of  sagacious  waggery 
in  these  remarks  concerning  his  weather  probabilities. 
The  same  humor  crops  out  'in  many  of  his  replies  to 
correspondents.  But  he  is  careful  not  to  offend  good 
taste  in  this  matter.  So  in  1797  he  apologizes  for  "his 
indulging  the  printer,  who  took  the  liberty  to  retrench 
several  useful  matters  to  make  room  for  a  '  Sermon  in 
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favour  of  I  thieving,’  and  several  ludicrous  anecdotes, 
which  were  highly  disgusting  to  many,  and  for  which  he 
himself  asks  forgiveness.  .  .  In  future  he  is  determined 
to  make  all  the  arrangements  himself,  and  with  confidence 
assures  his  readers  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  morals,  or  to  crimson  the  cheek  of  modesty,  will 
never  find  admittsince  in  the  Farmer’s  Almanack.” 

We  cull  a  few  samples  of  this  Attic  salt.  He  dis¬ 
courses  thus  in  1801.  -"Several  favours  received  are 
deferred,  for  want  of  room ;  some,  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
for  want  of  merit.”  In  1802  we  read,  "The  Editor’s  N — n 
friend  is  thanked  for  his  kind  intentions,  but  he  conceives 
it  to  be  a  return  of  friendship  to  suppress  the  publication 
of  his  VkrseSy  as  he  finds  no  friendship  subsists  between 
him  and  the  Muses.”  In  1807,  "P.  is  thanked  for  his 
good  will,  but  his  Anecdote  is  too  obscene  for  admission.” 
1808,  "Margaret  Snufflaker’s  hints  are  unintelligible  and 
futile.”  1809,  "  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with 
S.  B’s  communications,  if  they  had  not  been  quite  so 
stale..”  1810,  "  E.  W.  and  others  will  be  kind  enough  to 
pay  postage  on  answers  to  Riddles  in  future,  or  they  will 
not  be  noticed.  .  .  .  Lines  on  inebriety  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  spirit  to  preserve  them  even  one  year,  nor  correct¬ 
ness  to  entitle  them  to  more  than  one  perusal  —  the  author 
has  credit  for  one  thing  only,  they  are  without  a  name." 
1811,  "Have  no  objection  to  G.  S.,  of  Boston,  asking 
questions  every  day  in  the  year,  provided  he  pays  the 
postage — he  will  find  an  answer  to  his  queries,  without  a 
fee,  at  No.  75  Cornhill.  .  .  .  Suggestions  of  J.  G.  would 
place  the  Editor  in  the  situation  of  the  man  and  the  ass 
in  the  fable.”  1812,  "E.  F.’s  anecdote  is  of  the  coarser 
kind,  and  not  capable  of  being  polished  without  injuring 
the  pith.  .  .  .  J.  D.  might  be  better  employed  behind 
the  counter  than  making  riddles.”  1815,  "Z.  H.’s  Riddle 
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we  think  but  ill  agrees  with  Johnson's  definition,  viz. : 
'anything  puzzling ;  a  dark  problem.’  .  .  .  N.  T.’s  Riddle 

is  found  to  labour  under  the  same  malady . C.  E. 

has  favoured  us  with  some  lines  which  he  is  pleased 
to  call  'a  Riddle’ — we  think  'an  epitaph’  would  be 
equally  as  appropriate.”  1817,  "S.  H.  has  a  genius  for 
figures,  but  wants  cultivation.  .  .  .  S.  F.’s  Riddle  will 
not  answer  our  purpose  for  several  reasons,  one  is  its 
obviousness;  others  we  forbear  to  give,  as  they  might 
wound  his  feelings.  We  are  sorry  our  friend  should  have 
such  an  itching  for  writing  Riddles.”  1818, '' Hydrometry 
narean's  Poetry  is  too  much  allied  to  his  name  to  be  useful 
to  us.  .  .  .  We  have  received  a  large  packet  with  North- 
field  postmark,  purporting  to  be  poetry,  &c.  The  author 
may  have  it  again  by  sending  to  the  Editors.”  1820, 
"H.  R.  S.’s  anecdote  smells  too  strong  of  the  marvellous. 
It  is  better  calculated  for  Sam  Hyde’s  Register.”  1821, 
"P.  N.  R.’s  Picture,  though  of  the  doggerel  species,  is  not 
a  bad  likeness.  If  he  will  bike  the  trouble  to  point  his 
lines  and  correct  the  orthography  and  favour  us  with  a 
copy,  it  shall  embellish  our  next  No.  .  .  .  B.  E.’s  ^cro«- 
tic  is  destitute  of  rhyme  or  metre,  two  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  parts  in  compositions  of  this  kind.”  1824,  "B.  B.’s 
Riddle  we  think  is  rather  a  dear  one,  containing  only 
eight  short  lines,  and  to  be  taxed  eighteen  cents  and  a 
quarter  postage  1”  1826,  "L.  M.’s  'Jonathan’s  visit  to  a 

husking’  is  not  suflSciently  finished — his  Pegasus  seems 
more  ready  to  amble  and  pace  than  trot — we  advise  him 
to  transcribe  it.” 

Another  quotation  from  the  Almanac  for  1821  will  close 
these  selections.  "It  is  painful  at  all  times  to  reject  the 
conti’ibutions  of  our  Correspondents,  but  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  not  to  admit  half- 
finished,  obsolete  and  hasty  productions;  we  therefore 
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could  wish  they  would  revise  their  compositions  before 
they  send  them  to  us ;  this  would  save  us  much  trouble, 
and  reflect  greater  credit  on  themselves.” 

Mr.  Thomas  himself  prepared  the  matter  for  his  pop¬ 
ular  manual  for  fifty-four  years.  A  correspondent  who  is 
recognized  only  as  "B.  B.”  also  furnished  contributions 
from  1804  to  about  1855,  more  than  fifty  years.  These 
items  were  for  the  "Farmer’s  Calendar,”  which  is  claimed 
to  be  "a  new  feature,  containing  directions  for  young 
farmers  and  gardeners.”  In  1842  the  editor  entitles  his 
preface,  "Fifty  Years  Ago.”  He  refers  his  friends  and 
patrons  to  the  great  progress  in  government  and  science 
which  the  half  century  had  witnessed.  He  says  of  him¬ 
self  and  Almanac ;  "  Though  we  have  now  accomplished 
what  has  seldom  been  done  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
as  we  believe,  the  getting  up  and  publication,  for  half  a 
century,  of  a  manual,  edited  by  the  same  person,  even  as 
unpretending  as  our  modest  and  homely  annual,  we  do  not 
mean  to  rest  here.  Should  we  be  spared,  we  shall  go  on, 
as  we  trust,  to  'a  good  old  age and  though  we  may  not 
reach  the  100th  number  of  the  '  Old  Famner^s  Almanac^’ 
yet  we  shall  endeavor  to  improve  as  we  progress,  and 
continue  to  unfold  our  yearly  budget  to  our  patrons  as 
long  as  Providence  permits, — hoping  always  to  meet 
them  with  a  smiling  face,  and  that  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  cut  our  acquaintance,  as  a  modern  dandy  would 
a  rusty  cousin  from  the  backwoods,  because  we  look,  as 
we  pride  ourselves  in  looking,  a  little  old-fashioned,  a 
little  too  independent  to  change  our  dress  for  each  '  new¬ 
fangled’  notion — a  little  't’other  side  of  fifty.’” 

He  closes  thus,  "Friends  and  Patrons  1  The  form  of  the 
editor  who  has  jogged  along  side  by  side  with  the  older 
ones  of  you  for  fifty  years,  will,  with  many  other  forms 
now  full  of  life  and  vigor,  before  another  half-century  be 


crumbling  in  the  dust !  The  world  that  now  seems  so 
joyous  will  ere  that  time  have  passed  away  from  many 
millions  now  alive,  it  may  be  from  the  reader  as  well  as 
from  us.  And  if  so,  may  we  receive  the  reward  of  the 
pure  in  heart,  may  our  sins  be  forgiven  us,  and  may  our 
virtues  be  held  in  fond  remembrance  by  those  who  have 
best  known  us  on  earth — and  may  we  pass  to  our  final 
account  as  those 

:  .  .  ‘  who  wrap  the  drapery  •of  their  couch 

About  them,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.’” 

1  iBetween  four  and  five  years  later  Mr.  Thomas  died. 
We  read  in  the  almanac  for  1847,  "  In  presenting  to  our 
friends  the  Fifty-fifth  number  of  the  Alnvanac,  our  pleas¬ 
ure  is  saddened  by  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  at  having  to 
announce  the  death  of.  the  senior  editor  of  the  work 
whose  name  it  bears.  He  died  May  19th,  1846,  aged  80, 
after  a  long  and  useful  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  in  deed  and  imtruth  'that  noblest  work  of 
God,  an  honest  man.’  We  feel  that  it  is  due  to  him,  that 
this  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  character  should  be 
recorded  here.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  practical  good 
sense,  'kind  of  heart  and  open  of  hand,’  virtuous,  up¬ 
right,  and  scrupulously  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.” 

<  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  testimony,  there  is  a 
vague  impression  quite  prevalent,  that  Mr.  Thomas  is 
still  living ;  or  at  least  that  he  furnished  calculations  by 
means  of  which  the  almanac  is  continued.  Possibly  the 
business  shreAvdness  of  the  proprietors  has  had  its  share  in 
fostering  this  popular  notion.  They  say,  1847, ''  Previous 
to  Mr.  T.’s  death,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Almanac  for  its  continuance,  and  matter  for 
succeeding  numbers  having  been  furnished  us,  it  will  be 
issued  annually. as  heretofore.”  They  speak,  1853,  of 
"eclipses  computed  and  calculations  made  to  the  end  of  the 
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century.”  Since  1848  quotations  have  been  made  from 
earlier  almanacs  and  signed  with  the  autograph  of  Robert 
B.  Thomas.  O^rrespondents  were  notified  in  1864  that 
"communications  shduld  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,” 
and  in  1862,  ’63,  ’65,  ’66,  ’67,  ’68  and  ’69,  "should  be 
directed  to  me,  care  of  the  publishers. 

ROBT  B.  THOMAS.” 

So  much  concerning  the  description  and  history  of  the 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Robert  Bailey  Thomas  is  best 
known  throughout  New  England  by  his  Almanac.  But 
his  life  was  lived  and  his  best  work  done  in  the  town  of 
West  Boylston,  so  long  loved,  served  and  honored  by 
him.  Mr.  Keyes  says,  "He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
town ;  was  the  first  Town  Clerk  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  several  times  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select¬ 
men,  represented  the  town  in  the  State  Convention  of 
1820  for  revising  the  Constitution,  and  was  several  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.”  Near  the  close  of 
his  life  he  devised  liberal  things  for  the  Congregational 
Parish,  on  whose  prominent  committees  he  had  frequently 
served.  He  gave  funds  to  be  laid  out  in  a  building  for 
school  and  society  purposes.  The  money  was  invested  in 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Thomas  Hall.  His  benev¬ 
olence  was  known  abroad.  I  have  heard  the  following 
story.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D.,  once  solicited  him 
for  money  for  Amherst  College,  fixing  the  sum  at  one 
hundred  dollars.  He  returned  from  his  visit  looking 
very  sober.  The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cross,  the  pastor  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  asked  if  he  had  been  refused.  Dr.  Vaill 
replied,  "O  no,  I  was  thinking  what  a  blunder  I  made  in 
asking  only  one  hundred  dollars.  If  I  had  not  been  such 
a  fool  I  might  just  as  well  have  got  two  hundred  dollars.” 

Mr.  Thomas  married  Hannah  Beaman,  of  Princeton, 
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who  survived  him  and  died  in  1855,  aged  81  years.  They 
had  no  children.  He  took  into  his  family  David  D.  Pres¬ 
cott,  when  a  lad,  to  whom  he  gave  the  old  farm,  and  who 
still  lives  on  the  place.  Mr.  Thomas'accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  property  besides.  He  died  intestate,  leaving 
his  estate  to  his  widow  and  two  children  of  his  deceased 
brother,  who  were  his  only  legal  heirs. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  BURIAL-GROUNDS  OF 
MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

COLLECTED  BT  PERLEY  DERBY,  SALEM,  MASS..  SEPT.,  1873. 


Elm  Street  Burial-ground. 

Continued  from  page  242. 

Butman,  Joseph.  Oct.  10,  1871,  aged  71. 

“  Martha,  wife  of  Joseph.  Jan  16,  1835,  aged  44. 

Candler,  John,  Jr.,  tomb.  1838. 

Cass,  J.,  tomb.  1828. 

Casw'ell,  Sarah.  July  30,  1821,  aged  67. 

“  William.  May  25,  1826,  aged  64  y.,  6  m. 

“  Hannah  A.,  wife  of  William.  July  4,  1849,  aged  82  y.,  8  m. 

“  Richard  B.  Feb.  20,  1837,  aged  49  y.,  6  m. 

“  William,  tomb.  1842. 

“  Richard,  d.  Newbeni,  N.  C.  Sept.  4,  1863,  aged  45  y.,  6  m. 
“  Benjamin  F  ,  son  ol  Richard  and  Hannah.  May  31,  1862, 
aged  12  y.,  6  m. 

Chamberlain,  Jason,  tomb.  1834. 

Chapman,  Stephen.  Apr.  16,  1839,  aged  62  y.,  3  m. 

“  Joanna  R.,  wife  of  Stephen.  Apr.  27,  1846,  aged  67  y.,  2  m, 
“  J.  and  J.,  tomb.  1842. 

“  Samuel.  Mar.  27,  1863,  aged  30  y.,  6  m.,  17  d. 

“  Ellen  P.,  wife  of  Samuel.  July  23,  1858,  aged  21  y.,  2  m., 

22  d. 

“  Mary  K.,  “  “  “  Dec.  31,  1864,  aged  40  y.,  3  m. 

“  Mary  Ellen,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Mary  K.  Jan.  21,  1863, 
aged  4  m.,  16  d. 

Chase,  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  and  dan.  of  John  and  Eleanor  Michiel. 

June  10,  1831,  aged  27  y.,  2  m. 

Chin,  Samuel.  Feb.  27,  1826,  aged  60. 

Church,  Joseph,  died  Friday,  June  14,  1799,  aged  46. 
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Clark,  William.  Sept.  14,  1846,  aged  47. 

Cloon,  William  F.  and  Annis,  tomb.  1850. 

Cloutman,  Mehitable,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Nov.  16,  1831,  aged 
72  y. 

^  “  Joseph,  b.  Mar.  16,  1792,  d.  at  sea  May  10,  1821. 

“  Thomas,  b.  Oct.  3,  1795,  d.  Apr.  15,  1836. 

“  Jane,  b.  Dec.  1,  1792,  d.  Aug.  13,  1872. 

“  Jane,  dau.  of  Thos.  and  Jane,  b.  Sept.,  1820,  d.  May  3,  1821. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  “  “  “  b.  Feb.  20,  1829,  d.  Feb.  25, 

<  1868. 

I  “  Sarah,  dau.  of  “  “  “ .  b.  May  22,  1830,  d.  Mar.  17, 

1869. 


“  Thomas,  son  of  “  “  “  b.  Oct.  26,  1831,  d.  July  22, 

1834. 

.  “  MAUYA.,dau.  of  “  “  “  b.  Feb.  9,  1834,  d.  Oct. — ,  1835. 

“  George,  tomb.  1843. 

“  Mary  B.  Oct.  27,  1844,  aged  73  y.,  4  m. 

“  Jacob  C.,  tomb.  1846. 

“  P.  D.,  tomb.  1850. 

Cole,  Capt.  William.  Aug.  12,  1808,  aged  48  y.,  1  m.,  19  d. 

CoLLYER,  Mary,  wife  of  John.  June  18,  1830,  aged  30. 

“  Isaac.  Nov.  4,  1847,  aged  67. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Isaac.  Aug.  24,  1855,  aged  81. 

“  William.  Jan.  30,  1849,  aged  66  y.,  8  m. 

“  Margaret,  wife  of  William.  Dec.  30,  1846,  aged  66  y.,  2  m. 

“  John.  Sept.  20,  1852,  aged  84. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  John.  Mar.  20,  1844,  aged  73. 

“  Joseph  H.,  d.  Camp  Benton,  Poolesville.  Nov.  23,  1861, 
aged  45. 

“  Sarah  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Joseph  H  and  Abigail  Q.  Sept. 

19,  1848,  aged  19  m. 

“  Sarah  Hooper,  dau.  of  Joseph  H.  and  Abigail  Q.,  b.  May 

20,  1853,  d.  Jan.  13,  1856. 

Conway,  John,  tomb.  1829. 

Coombs,  Michael  D..  a  native  of  Hamburg.  July  9,  1860,  aged  64. 

Erected  by  David  S.  Simpson. 

Cornish,  Benjamin,  tomb.  1845. 

Cowell,  Ariel,  tomb.  1837. 

Cox,  Hannah,  wid.  of  James.  Aug.  29,  1848,  aged  59  y.,  9  m. 
Creesy,  Josiah,  tomb.  1834. 

Cross,  John,  tomb.  1838. 


Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  tomb.  1848. 

Darling,  David.  Nov.  26,  1836,  aged  28  y.,  9  m. 
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DvsRUXO,  Ezekiel.  Mar.  28,  1866,  aged  76. 

Davis,  Job.  Sept.  1,  1802,  aged  53  y.,  8  m. 

“  William.  Nov.  26,  1830,  aged  60. 

“  Hannah,  wid.  of  William.  Mar.  31,  1863,  aged  92  y.,  8  m., 
26  d. 

“  Thomas  A.  Dec.  18,  1850,  aged  66  y.,  2  m. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Hannah,  tomb.  1842. 

“  Sarah  A.,  dau.  Humphrey  and  Margaret.  Dec.  22,  1867, 
aged  12  y.,  9  m. 

“  Euzabeth  a.  B.,  dau.  “  “  “  Jan.  14,  1868, 

aged  2  y.,  8  m. 

Devereux,  Betsy  Hill,  wife  of  John  and  dau.  of  Henry  Leach.  Sept. 
5,  1826,  aged  48. 

Doak,  Michael.  Jan.  9,  1836,  aged  41. 

“  Joanna,  wid.  of  Michael.  Nov.  26,  1857,  aged  68. 

“  Sarah  R.  Story,  dau.  of  Michael  and  Joanna.  July  12, 
1834,  aged  9. 

“  Lydia  C.,  dau.  of  Michael  and  Joanna.  June  30,  1863,  aged 
21  y. 

Dodd,  Anna,  wife  of  Benjamin  and  dau.  of  John  and  Grace  Gibbins. 
Oct.  1,  1804,  aged  42  y.,  10  m. 

“  Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Anna.  Oct.  26,  1803,  aged 
3  m. 

Douber,  Thomas.  Jan.  10,  1798,  aged  34. 

“  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Thomas.  May  4,  1843,  aged  76  y.,  6  m. 


Eastland,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  T.  Aug.  11,  1865,  aged  36  y., 
2  m.,  20  d. 

Fader,  Sarah,  wife  of  Frederick.  May  18,  1851,  aged  61. 

Felton,  Euzabeth  C.,  wife  of  John  A.  Mur.  14,  1868,  aged  69  y., 
6  m. 

“  A.  Adams,  son  of  John  A.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Mar.,  1826,  aged 
10  m. 

“  John  A.,  son  of  “  “  lost  at  sea,  Nov., 

1843,  aged  20. 

“  William  H.,  son  of  “  “  drowned  in  Salem 

Harbor,  Dec.  9,  1857,  aged  28. 

Fisher,  John,  tomb.  1863. 

Follet,  T.,  tomb.  1842. 

Foss,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  P.  Sept.  1,  1837,  aged  2. 

“  WiLUAM,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  P.  Sept.  2, 1842,  aged 
4  m. 
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Foss,  WiLUAM,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  P.  Jan.  6,  1843,  aged  5  m. 
“  Joseph,  “  “  “  “  “  Aug.  15,  1845,  aged 

6  m. 

“  Lydia,  dau.  “  “  “  “  June  19,  1849,  aged 

4  m. 

“  Thomas,  son  “  “  “  “  Jan.  13,  1861,  aged 

4  y. 

Freeto,  Francis,  tomb.  1848. 

“  “  member  of  Co.  A,  1st  Mass.  H.  A. ;  d.  from  wounds 

received  in  battle  near  Petersburg.  June  17,  1864, 
aged  29. 

“  James.  Sept.  20,  1853,  aged  65. 

Frost,  Richard,  tomb.  1850. 

Gale,  Thomas,  tomb.  1846. 

“  Nancy,  wife  of  Thomas.  (On  stone  of  Benjamin  Abbot.) 
Dec  25,  1869,  aged  81. 

Gardner,  Abel,  tomb.  1843.- 
Gilley,  Capt.  John,  tomb.  Oct.,  1823. 

“  John,  tomb.  1843. 

Girdler,  L.  R.  J.,  tomb.  1833. 

“  John,  tomb.  1840. 

Glover,  Hannah  W.,  wife  of  Edmund.  June  16,  1844,  aged  24. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel.  Apr.  22,  1846,  aged  26. 

“  Betsy  C.,  wife  of  John  N.  Aug.  27,  1853,  aged  64. 

“  William.  June  16,  1858,  aged  34  y.,  8  m. 

“  Sa.muel.  Jan.  13,  1862,  aged  85  y.,  4  m. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel.  Sept.  2,  1849,  aged  63. 

“  Nathaniel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth,  d.  at  sea.  June 

16,  1838,  aged  17  y.,  4  m. 

“  John,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth,  d.  at  sea.  Sept.  19, 
1846,  aged  18  y.,  8  m. 

Goodwin,  John,  tomb.  1826. 

“  James,  “  1838. 

“  Lieut.  John,  Jr.,  fell  at  battle  at  Roanoke  Island.  Feb.  8, 
1862,  aged  35  y.,  8  m.,  4  d. 

“  Georgey,  son  of  Lieut.  John,  Jr.  Mar.  6,  1861,  aged  13  m. 
“  Samuel  H.,  Serg’t  of  Co.  I,  19th  Reg’t  Indiana  Volunteers, 
wounded  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  May  23,  1864,  d.  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Grove  Hospital,  R.  I.  Nov.  4,  1864,  aged  40. 
Gorden,  Simon,  lost  at  sea.  Oct.,  1847,  aged  55. 

“  Susan,  wife  of  Simon.  Feb.  4,  1838,  aged  41. 

Goss,  Mrs.  Catherine.  Jan.  1,  1822,  aged  54. 

Graves,  Samuel,  tomb.  1844. 
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Graves,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  tomb.  1853. 

“  A.  £.,  tomb.  1857. 

“  Mason  H.,  tomb. 

Green,  Joseph  W.,  “  1834. 

Gregory,  Joseph,  Nov.  15,  1824. 

“  Samuel  B.,  »  1853. 

Griffin,  Deborah,  wife  of  Joseph.  Jan.  3,  1805,  aged  68  y.,  6  m. 

Griste,  Capt.  John.  Aug.  22,  1804,  aged  49. 

“  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  John  and  dan.  of  Stephen  and 
Elizabeth  Phillips.  Nov.  26,  1835,  aged  78. 


Hammond,  William,  tomb.  1838. 

Harris,  Mason,  3d.  Aug.  3,  1831,  aged  51  y.,  7  m. 

“  Tamson,  wife  of  Mason  3d.  Apr.  20,  1846,  aged  56. 

“  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Mason  3d  and  Tamson.  June  22,  1809, 
aged  1  y.,  9  m. 

“  Thomas,  son  of  Mason  3d  and  Tamson.  Jan.  8,  1844,  aged 
19  y.,  11  m. 

“  Bobert.  Dec.  3,  1832,  aged  44. 

"  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Robert.  June  3,  1842,  aged  49. 

"  Dea.  Mason.  Oct.  2,  1833,  aged  81. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Mason.  Feb.  27,  1827,  aged  87. 

“  Gamaliel,  tomb.  1838. 

“  Ebenezer  R.,  tomb.  1846. 

“  Edward  B.,  tomb.  1853. 

Haskell,  Joanna,  wife  of  Capt.  William.  June  19,  1822,  aged  26. 

“  William  T.,  tomb.  1852. 

“  Capt.  THO.MA8.  Feb.  22,  1855,  aged  87  y.,  7  m.,  10  d. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Nov.  17,  1839,  aged  70  y., 

10  m. 

Hawkes,  William,  tomb.  1821. 

Hendley,  Euas.  June  13,  1813,  aged  .34. 

Hinsman,  Mary  A.,  wife  of  William  V.  July  17,  1852,  aged  29. 

“  Sarah  Jane,  adopted  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Abby  Wormsted. 
Nov.  12, 1861,  aged  18  y.,  2  m.,  3  d. 

Hiter,  Francis,  tomb.  1844;  a  native  of  Bilboa,  Spain. 

Homan,  Philip  C.  Apr.  4,  1841,  aged  28. 

“  Lydia  S.,  wife  of  Philip  C.  May  23,  1844,  aged  26  y.,  8  m. 

“.i  Sarah  Lydia,  dan.  of  Philip  C.  and  Lydia  S.  Aug.  11, 1833, 

aged  3. 

Hooper,  Grace,  wife  of  Thomas.  Aug.  12, 1810,  aged  24  y.,  7  m.  12  d. 
“  John,  tomb.  1848. 

“  J.  G.,  tomb. 

“  Joseph.  Oct.  20,  1844,  aged  3. 

(19) 
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Hooper,  Johx  P.  Aug.  10,  1863,  aged  17  y.,  10  m. 

“  Nathaniel.  Sept.  8,  1865,  aged  16  y.,  2  m. 

The  last  three  on  one  stone. 

“  William  M.  Dec.  20,  1866,  aged  22  y.,  2  d. 

“  Annie,  dan.  of  William  M.  June  29,  1861,  aged  3. 

“  Martha,  dan  of  “  Sept.  14,  1865,  aged  2  y.,  2  m. 

“  Martha  )  aged  3. 

“  Hannah  5  inscribed  on  tomb. 

Humphrey,  John.  ••  Aug.  18,  1801,  aged  47. 

“  Marcy,  wid.  of  John  and  dau.  of  Israel  and  Mary  Patton. 
July  13,  1803,  aged  36. 

“  Lucy  B.  Gallison,  wife  of  William.  Aug.  1,  1843,  aged  47 
y.,  l6  m. 

“  Sally.  June  18,  1858,  aged  66. 

“  Harriet.  Nov.  22,  1858,  aged  61. 

Amos,  tomb.  1860. 

Ingalls,  Sarah,  wife  of  John.  June  14,  1806,  aged  20. 

“  John,  tomb.  1858. 

Ireson,  John  D.,  “  1846. 

Irish,  Sarah  Laskey,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Apr.  26,  1831,  aged  20  y., 
1  m.,  24  d. 

•*  Charles  Sanford,  son  of  Charles  B.  Oct.  10,  1830,  aged 
18  m. 

Jayne,  John.  Nov.  3,  1813,  aged  29. 

Johnson,  William  W.,  tomb.  1835. 

“  John,  tomb.  1835. 

Kent,  Rebecca,  wife  of  James  and  twin  sister  to  Mary  T.  Main. 
Nov.  8,  1863,  aged  49. 

Knapp,  Sarah,  wid.  of  Peter.  Aug.  1,  1857,  aged  88  y.,  11  m.,  14  d. 
Knight,  Robert  W.,  b.  Dec.  6,  1792,  d.  Oct.  7,  1814. 

“  Robert,  tomb.  1837. 

“  George,  “  “ 

“  Hannah  H.,  tomb.  1841. 

Laskey,  Rebecca  Ann,  dau.  of  Philip  and  Rebecca.  May  9,  1849, 
aged  19  y.,  8  m. 

Leach,  Richard,  of  Beverly.  Feb.  25i  1801,  aged  87. 

“  Henry.  July  1,  1806,  aged  69. 

“  Cata,  wife  of  Henry  (on  stone  of  Betsy  H.  Devereux). 
Mar.  6,  1828,  aged  84. 
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Leach,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Henry  and  Cata,  of  small  pox.  Dec.  12, 
1800,  aged  11  y.,  11  m.,  17  d. 

LeCraw,  Capt.  William.  Sept.  20,  1802,  aged  66  y.,  3  m.,  26  d. 

“  John.  Sept.  18,  1818,  aged  61. 

“  Michael  R.  Oct.  30,  1839,  aged  6. 

“  Capt.  William.  June  29, 1840,  aged  27. 

“  Capt.  Ebenezer.  May  31,  1846,  aged  66. 

“  Ebenezer  2d,  lost  in  the  gale  of  Sept.  19,  1846,  aged  30. 

The  last  four  on  ope  stone. 

“  David  R.,  tomb.  1862. 

“  David  R.,  son  of  David  and  Hannah  R.  May  10,  1866,  aged 
24  y.,  7  m. 

“  William  L.,  sou  of  “  “  “  Sept.  18,  1866,  aged 

19. 

“  Rebecca  R.,  dan.  of  David  and  Hannah  R.  Feb.  22,  1867, 
aged  16  y.,  lO’m. 

“  Charles  H.,  son  of  “  “  “  Sept.  21,  1864, 

aged  26  y.,  3  m. 

Legro,  Hannah,  wife  of  William  and  dan.  of  Capt.  John  and  Marcy 
Martin.  Dec.  19,  1801,  aged  23  y.,  11  m.,  19  d. 

“  William,  only  son  of  Wm.  and  Hannah.  May  7,  1802,  aged 
6  m.,  6  d. 

Lindsey,  N.,  tomb.  1837. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  the  late  Benjamin.  Feb.  9,  1861,  aged  79. 

“  Nathaniel,  son  ol  Benj.  and  Hannah.  Oct.  6,  1866,  aged 
69  y.,  9  m. 

“  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Benjamin.  May  10,  1867,  aged  29. 

“  Arthur  L.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  A.  Jan.  20,  1866, 
aged  6  m. 

Madison,  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Andrew.  July  1,  1827,  aged  26  y.,  6  m. 

“  Rebecca,  dau.  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth.  Oct.  13, 1819,  aged 
13  m. 

Magoiin,  Albert  C.  Oct.  21,  1866,  aged  27. 

Main,  MaryT.  (twin  sister  to  Rebecca,  wife  of  James  Kent).  Nov. 
30,  1864,  aged  40  y.,  8  m. 

“  Thomas  and  sons,  tomb.  1866. 

Manning,  Samuel  and  son,  tomb.  1848. 

Martin,  Ebenezer.  Jan  10,  1800,  aged  69. 

“  Almira  M.,  dau.  of  Eben’r  and  Jane.  Feb.  10,  1804,  aged 
16  m.,  18  d. 

“  Prudence.  Nov.  10,  1806,  aged  61. 

“  Capt.  Thomas.  Dec.  16,  1828,  aged  96  y.,  10  m. 

“  Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Jan.  4,  1816,  aged  78. 
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Martin,  Capt.  Arnold.  Aug.  22,  1829,  aged  63  y.,  9  m.,  29  d. 

“  MARY,'wld.  of  Capt.  Arnold.  Mar.  21',  1838,  aged  73  y., 
6  m. 

“  Oliver,  son  of  Capt.  Arnold  and  Mary.  Sept.  24,  1816,  aged 
21  y.,  2  m.,  14  d.  • 

“  Oliver  Thomas,  son  of  Capt.  Arnold  and  Mary.  Mar.  25, 
1829,  aged  7  y.,  6  m.,  17  d. 

“  Thomas.  Jan.  29,  1833,  aged  62. 

Mary,  wife  of  Thomas.  Sept.  1,  1831,  aged  49. 

“  William  R.  Feb.  13,  1833, 4iged  28. ' 

“  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  William  R.  Jan  1,  1832,  aged  30. 

“  Marcy,  wife  of  Knott  (on  stone  of  Benj.  Abbot).  ’Apr.  31, 

1833,  aged  83. 

'  “  Richard.  July  25,  1833,  aged  31. 

“  Mary,  wld.  of  Richard.  Sept.  1,  1839,  aged  36. 

“  Nathan  B.  Sept.  29,  1840,  aged  78. 

“  Anna  S.,  wife  of  Nathan  B.  Oct.  14,  1834,  aged  69. 

“  S.,  tomb.  1841. 

“  Capt.  Knott,  2d.  July  12,  1848,  aged  64. 

**  Hannah,  wid.  of  Capt.  Knott,  2d.  Sept.  2,  1865,  aged  83. 

“  Joseph,  tomb.  1848. 

“  Ambrose.  July  16,  1861,  aged  78  yrs.,  4  m. 

“  Euzabbth,  wid.  of  Ambrose.  June  24,  1857,  aged  78  yrs., 

6  m.  ' 

“  James  Lawrence,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Elizabeth.  July  9, 
1844,  aged  31  yrs.,  3  m. 

“  Capt.  Knott,  2d.  Oct.  18,  1855,  aged  67  yrs.,^  m. 

Mason,  Anna,  wife  of  Joseph.'  Nov.  26,  1846,  aged  74. 

“  Georob.  Apr.  20,  1852,  aged  39. 

McHenry,  Ezekiel,  adopted  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Maria  Darling.  Nov. 
23,  1869.  aged  19. 

McLeod,  John,  bom  Scotland,  1789,  died  Aug.  24,  1857,  aged  68  y., 
6  m.  'I 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John.  Sept.  22,  1868,  aged  72. 

«  Miss  Laura,  bom  Scotland,  1834,  died  Feb.  14,  1862,  aged 
28  y.  '  ■  "  '  '  '  '  ■  '  •  • 

Merritt,  Francis,  at  sea.  Mar.  29,  1816,  aged  62.  ' 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Francis.  Dec;  25,  1837,  aged  68.  ' 

“  Mrs.  Mary.  May  4,  1806,  97th  yr. 

“  John,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  S.  Apr.  25,  1839,  aged  9 
m.,  12  d. 

“  Thomas  H.,  tomb.  1843. 

Miller,  Maria  Ann,  dau.  of  Edw’d  £.  and  Maria.  Aug.  28,  1853, 
aged  11  y.,  8  m. 
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Millkt,  Zrbulox.  Aag.  14,  1828,  aged  71. 

“  Martha,  wife  of  Zebulon.  Oct.  6,  1834,  aged  77. 

Morse,  Levi.  April  8,  1861,  aged  73  y.,  7  m.,  7  d. 

“  Mercy  C.,  wife  of  Levi.  Feb.  12,  1853,  aged  61. 

t 

Nbwhall,  Joel,  tomb. 

Nickerson,  John  G.,  son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  H.  Aug.  28, 1853,  aged 
9  m.,  7  d. 

“  Ruthy  Main,  wife  of  James.  May  7,  1872,  aged  79  y.,  1  m., 
3  d. 

Nicholson  T.,  tomb.  1835. 

OuvKB,  Miss  Myriam.  Jan.  18,  1838,  aged  82. 

“  James,  tomb.  1843. 

Orne,  Azor,  tomb.  1796. 

r  OsoooD,  Hooker,  in  memoiy  of  my  uncle,  who  died  1818,  and  his 
<  wife 

(  “  Nancy,  who  died  1819.  C.  L.  W.  S. 

Pain,  Marcy,  wife  of  Thomas,  and  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Marcy  Abbot. 
Feb.  15,  1831,  aged  31. 

“  Mary  £.,  wife  of  William  B.  Oct.  15,  1845,  aged  29  y.,  6  m. 
Paine,  H.,  tomb.  1850. 

“  Henry.  Oct  26,  1850,  69 y.,  4  m.,  28  d.,  ,  .  , 

Derby,  wife  of  Henry.  Sept.  3,  1836,  aged  54. 

Pappoon,  Solomon.  Mar.  4,  1843,  aged  60. 

“  Mary  N.,  dan.  of  Solomon.  June  21,  1845,  aged  25. 

Patten,  Mary  (our  Mother),  dau.  of  Capt.  Edmund  Bray,  Mar.  16, 
1866,  aged  70. 

Peach,  Lot.  July  5,  1848,  aged  66. 

“  Richard  H.,  son  of  Lot  and  Bethiah.  Dec.  20,  1817,  aged 
3  m.,  7  d. 

“  Abel  G.  “  “  “  “  “  July  1,  1831,  aged 

6  m.,  25  d. 

•<  Lot,  son  of  Lot  and  Bethiah,  died  Dec.  2,  1850,  aged. 35,  at 
north  fork  of  American  river,  Barnes’  Bar,  Cal.  Erected 
.  V.  by  his  son  Stephen' B.  Peach. 

Peirce,  Anna  (mother  to  Elizabeth,  wld.  of  John  Stacey),  Oct.  5, 
1816,  aged  94. 

“  Robert,  tomb.  1846. 

PHU.LIPS,  Stephen.  Mar.  1,  1801,  aged  83. 

“  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Sept.  30,  1805,  aged  75. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth.  July  10,  1833,  aged 
69. 
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FHILX.IPS,  Nathaniel.  Jan.  16,  1838,  aged  77. 

“  Anna,  wife  of  Nath’l,  and  dan.  of  Robert  Smith.  Oct.  4, 
1824,  aged  62. 

“  .  Lydia,  dau.  of  Nath’l  and  Anna.  Feb.  12,  1814,  aged  16- 
“  J.  S.,  tomb.  1841. 

“  Joseph  S.  Mar.  22,  1842,  aged  45. 

“  Mehitable,  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Aug.  1,  1869,  aged  69. 

“  Joseph.  Aug.  19,  1856,  aged  76  y.,  10  m. 

“  Polly,  wife  of  Joseph.  Feb.  16,  1804,  aged  24  y.,  8  m.,  16  d. 

“  Deborah”  “  ”  June  16,  1853,  aged  66  y.,  8  m. 

Pitman,  Elizabeth.  Nov.  10,  1831,  aged  63. 

”  Benjamin.  Mar.  26, 1837,  aged  72. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Oct.  12,  1845,  aged  73. 

J.  and  H.  F.,  tomb.  1840. 

”  William,  “  1852. 

Powers,  Peter  S.,  tomb.  1858. 

Preble,  Nehemiah.  June  27, 1873,  aged  77  y.,  6  m.,  16  d. 

”  Hannah,  wife  of  Nehemiah,  and  dau.  of  Samuel  Swazey. 
Dec.  24,  1871,  aged  73  y.,  8  m.,  24  d. 

Prentiss,  J.  E.,  U.  S.  Navy,  tomb.  1837. 

“  Caleb,  Jr.  ”  1843. 

Price,  Hester  A.  Aug.  18,  1868,  aged  2  y.,  9  m. 

Prichard,  Benj.,  son  of  Benj.  and  Mary.  Dec.  4,  1800,  aged  12  m., 
23  d. 

(  ”  William,  lost  at  sea.  -  1832,  aged  53. 

t  “  Susan,  wife  of  William.  Oct.  29,  1862,  aged  79  y.,  4  m’. 

f  ”  William.  Sept.  4,  1857,  aged  47  y.,  9  m. 

t  “  Joseph  W.,  brother  to  William.  Dec.  6, 1850,  aged  35  y.,  9  m. 

Proctor,  William,  born  Nov.  6,  1794,  died  Apr.  25,  1869. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William,  born  Oct.  8,  1783,  died  May  29, 
1864. 

Quiner,  Capt.  John,  tomb.  1827. 

Kamsdell,  James,  tomb.  1848. 

Rathbdn,  Frank  H.,  member  of  Co.  E.,  2d  Mass.  H.  A.,  born  Sept. 
16,  1836,  died  Apr.  14,  1865. 

“  Sarah  D.  Rodndy,  wife  of  Frank  H.,  born  Oct.  31,  1835, 
died  Feb.  11,  1865. 

Rea,  Henry,  tomb.  1817. 

Rexford,  Thomas  Tannatt,  son  of  Jordan  and  Mary.  Nov.  24,  1807, 
aged  15  m.,  8  d. 

Reynolds,  John.  Sept.  29,  1822,  aged  31  y.,  2  m. 

“  Grace  B.,  wid.  of  John.  July  4,  1846,  63  y.,  9  m. 
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Beynolds,  Jane,  wid.  of  John.  Nov.  29,  1864,  aged  84  y.,  10  m. 

“  Judith  H.  Hammond,  dau.  of  John  and  Jane.  Aug.  17,  '1847> 
aged  35  y.,  1  m.,  12  d. 

Richardson,  Sally  B.  Juae  29,  1854,  aged  68. 

“  Thos.  J.  P.  Buss,  son  of  Sally  B.  May  8,  1844,  aged  21  y.,. 

.  ..  ..  11  m.  ; 

Roads,  Samuel.  Not.  23,  1836,  aged  73. 

“  Ellen,  wife  of  Samnel.  Ang.  9,  1821,  aged  45  y.,  10  m. 

“  .Mehit ABLE,  wife  of  Samuel.  June  4, .1837,  aged  48.  ‘ 

“  Samuel,  Jr.  June  1,  1826,  aged  29  y.,  9  m. 

“  George,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ellen.  Oct.  5,  1833,  aged  25,  ' 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Abiel.  May  8,  1829,  aged  20  y.,  4  m.  * 

Rodgers,  James  Lawrence,  son  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth.  Mar.  8,  1873, 
aged  27  y.,  6  m. 

Roundey,  Nathaniel  V.  Nov.  3,  1848,  aged  47  y. 

“  Eveline,  dan.  of  Nathaniel  V.  Oct.  3,  1848,  aged  16. 

“  Deborah,  tomb.  1842.  . 

Roundy,  Catherine,  wife  of  John.  Aug.  10,  1830,  aged  28  y.,  6  m^ 
..  20  d. 

“  William  S.  May  20,  1862,  aged  31.  . .  .  ^ 

•  .  “  Horace,  son  of  William  S.  Nov.  13,  1852,  aged  3  y.  •“ 

“  Kate  Mitchell,  dau.  of  William  S.  and  Rebecca,  born  Jan. 
1,  1844,  died  Mar.  23,  1867. 

Sarah  Ellen,  dau.  of  William  S.  and  Rebecca,  born  Oct.  9, 

.  1851,  died  June  8,  1871. 

Russell,  J.  and  C.,  tomb.  1853.  .  ' 

“  Elizabeth  A.,  tomb.  1865.  , 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  John  H.  Nov.  9,  1862,  aged  65. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John  H.,  Jr.,  and  dau.  of  James  Freeto.. 

.  Aug.  1,  1861,  aged' 33.  > 

Salkins,  John.  July  18,  1849,  aged  67  y.,  3  m.- 

Henry,  son  of  John.  July  7,  1837,  aged  9  y.,  23  d. 

“  Sarah  Young,  dan.  of  John  and  Hannah,  born  May  6,  1340, 
died  Jan.  3,  1860.  ' 

“  .  James,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  A.  Sept.  4,  1857,  16  m. 
Sanborn,  Marietta,  dau.  of  Nathan  F.  and  Mary  A.  Nov.  20,  1849, 
aged  1  y.,  13  d. 

Selman,  Benjamin,  tomb.  1829. 

“  Edward.  Jan.  28,  1806,  aged  22  y.,  11  m. 

Shepherd,  George  W.  Dec.  7,  1857,  aged  43  y.,  2  m.,  17  d. 

“  George  W.,  son  of  Geo.  W.  and  Lucy  Ann.  Oct.  17,  1835, 
aged  1  y. 

“  Lucy  Ann,  dau.  of  Geo.  W.  and  Lucy  Ann.  Oct.  4,  1851, 
aged  15  d.  .  ...  :  ,  * 
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Shefhbrd,  Warben.  Joly  6,  1840,  aged  58. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Warren.  Jan.  30,  1857t  54  y.,  6  m. 

Shirlet,  Annas,  wife  of  William.  Feb.  11,  1806,  aged  51. 

“  Eliza,  dan.  of  Wm.  and  Annas.  Sept.  23,  1803,  aged  4  j.- 
“  Phabez,  tomb.  1835. 

SniPSON,  David  S.,  bom  Leith,  Scotland,  Oct.  4,  1796,  died  July  29, 
1856. 

Shethers,  Gamaliel.  Aug.  6;  1825,  aged  35. 

<*  Rebecca,  wife  of  Gamaliel.  Oct.  7,  1849,  aged  57. 

Smith,  Robert.  Mar.  2,  1806,  aged  82. 

Snow,  Thomas,  1st,  tomb. '  1834.  > 

«  «  2d  “  “  ' 

“.  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Jona.  D.  Aug.  29,  1863,  aged  66  y. 
2  m. 


Sfarhawk,  John,  tomb.  1829. 

Stacet,  Elizabeth,  wld.  of  John.  Aug.  18,  1821,  73d  yr.  t 
Standlet,  S.,  tomb.  1852. 

Stanley,  Alexander  S.  .  Feb.  18,  1859,  86th  jt.  ■  -  >  ■  '  ■  ' 

“  Jane  Wills,  wife  of  Alex’r  S.  Mar.  18,  1837,  68th  yr. 
Stevens,  Benjamin.  Aug.  20,  1818,  26  y.  11  m. 

“  Sarah  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Betsey.  Jan.  13,  1818, 
11  m. 

“  Thomas,  Acting  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  Pontiac,  at  Naval 
Hospital,  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  fl'om  wounds  received  at 
Boyd’s  Creek,  S.  C.,  Jan.  19,  1865,  aged  30. 

“  John  G.,  tomb.  1852. 

Stevenson,  David.  Apr.  1,  1846,  aged  47  y.,  6  m. 

“  Susanna,  wife  of  David,  and  dan.  of  Benj.  and  Hannah 
Stone.  Nov.  5,  1833,  aged  23  y.,  9  m.  > 

(  Stone,  John,  tomb.  1838. 
t  “  Isaac  “  “ 

“  W.  and  J.  »  1833. 

“  David,  son  of  David  and  Susanna,  Mar.  2,'  1834,  aged  7  m. 
“  Ann,  dau.  of  David  and  Ann.  Oct.  9,  1836,  6  m. 

“  Sarah  E.,  dau.  of  David  and  Ann.  July  31,  1841,  16  m. 

“  Simon,  son  of  Simon  A.,  and  Mary  E.,  born  Oct.  20,  1846, 
died  Sept.  9,  1848.  < 

«  Ella  A.,  dau.  of  Simon  A.,  and  Mary  E.,  bora  Mar.  8,  1867, 
died  Nov.  28,  1864. 

“  Benjamin.  Oct.  14, 1861,  79  y.,  3  m. 

“  Hannah,  wid.  of  Benj.  Feb.  6,  1872,  87  y.,  4  m.,  7  d.  ' 

“  Benjamin,  son  of  Benj.  Nov.  11,  1858,  64  y.,  2  m. 

Story,  Wiluam,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Boston.  Nov.  24,  1799,  aged  80. 
**  Elisha,  Dr.,  M.  M.  S.  S.  Aug.  27,  1805,  aged  62. 

“  Capt.  John.  Nov.  1,  1846,  aged  77. 
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Story,  Judith,  wife  of  Capt.  John.  ^  Sept,  d,  1824',  aged  49.'  ’  ' 

Strong,  Susan,  wife  of  William.  Oct.  11,  1829,  aged  60. 

“  Susan  Maria,  dau.  of  F.  May  24, 1839,  aged  3. 

SwAZET,  Samuel.  Jan.  6,  1869,  aged  84  y.|  6  m.,  lid. 

“  Nancy,  wife  of  Samuel.  Sept.  29,  1840,  66  y.,  7  m. 

“  Nancy,  dan.  of  Samuel  and  Nancy.  May  16, 1800,  aged  3  m. 
“  Betsey,  “  “  “  “  “  June  26, 1802,  aged  4  y. 

“  Samuel,  son  “  “  “  July  25,  1821,  aged  20  y. 

“  Nathan,  “  “  “  “  “  '  Oct.  1,  1833,  aged  22  y. 

*'  Capt.  Benj.  B.  May  24,  1866,  48  y.,  4  m.,  9  d. 

“  Benjamin  B.,  son  of  Capt.  Benj.  B.,  of  wounds  received  at 
Spottsylvania,  Va.  July  16,  1864,  aged  36  y.,  11. 
Sweet,  Mary  Euzabbth,  wife  of  Moses.  June  11,  1833,  aged  21. 
Sweetland,  John,  bom  Nov.  16,  1803,  died  Apr.  21,  1867. 

“  Euzabeth  M.,  wife  of  John,  bora  Apr.  8,  1801,  died  Oct. 
22,  1867. 

Swett,’  W.,  tomb.  1833. 

Symonds,  Esther,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Nov.  30,  1866,  aged  59  y.,  2  m. 
23  d. 

Teshew,  S.  G.,  tomb.  1834. 

Thayer,  Isaac  “  1840. 

Thompson,  John  “  - 

“  Thomas  “  Aug.  15,  1822. 

“  Benjamin,  tomb.  1846. 

Thorner,  Philip  L.  May  13,  1867,  aged  48  y.,  1  m.,  25  d. 

“  Nancy  S.,  wife  of  Philip  L.  Dec.  18,  1867,  aged  66  y.. 


11  m. 


Thrasher,  John,  tomb. 

1852. 

Topham,  James,  tomb. 

1826. 

Town, -  “ 

1861. 

«<  -  «( 

1865. 

Traill,  John  “ 

1838. 

Tucker,  Nicholas  “ 

1825. 

«4  i< 

1834. 

Turner,  Samuel  “  - 

Tun,  Bichard.  Sept.  25,  1819,  34  y.,  6  m. 

Union,  Edward,  lost  at  sea.  Nov.  10,  1833,  aged  35  y. 

“  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Edward.  Sept.  6,  1833,  aged  8  y. 

Vickery,  Auce,  tomb.  1826. 


Wiggins,  S.  E.,  tomb.  1852. 
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C  Wilkins,  Frankie,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary  A.  July  6,  1865,  7  y.,  3  m. 

I  “  - a  “  “  “  “  “  “  •4m. 

Wilson,  Joseph,  tomb.  Aug.  1821. 

Winslow,  Aaron.  June  19,  1851,  aged  70  y. 

“  Euza  Fickell,  wife  of  Aaron.  May  23,  1856,  aged  82  y. 
WOODBRID3E,  WiLUAM,  tomb.  1835. 

Weight,  Joseph  T.,  Serg’t.,  Co.  E.  16th  Regt.  M.  V.,  wounded  in 
battie  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864,  died  M’h’d.,  Jan. 
20,  1865, 34  y.,  9  m. 

'  ■  ’  “  Josephine,  dau.  of  Joseph  T.  Sept.  4,  1861,  2  y.,  3  m. 


LETTERS  FROM  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE,  THE  ; 

DISTINGUISHED  AFRICAN  EXPLORER. 

Written  in  1856. 

The  two  following  original  letters  are  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Essex  Institute,  through  the  kindness  of 
John  J.  Coker,  Esq. 

They  were  addressed  to  Sir  Edmund  Gabriel,  who  was 
in  1856  the  Commissioner  of  the  British  Government  foy 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  stationed  at  Loando, 
Southwestern  Africa.  Mr.  Coker  was  at  the  same  time 
located  in  Loando  as  agent  of  one  of  our  Salem  houses 
that  had  an  extensive  African  trade.  Being  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  English  agent,  these  were  given  to  him  as 
souvenirs  of  this  daring  and  intrepid  traveller. 

An  increased  interest  may  be  attached  to  these  lettei’s 
in  consequence  of  the  news  of  the  unfortunate  and  un¬ 
timely  death  of  the  writer,  which  has  reached  us  during 
the  present  year. — J.  K. 

River  Zambesi,  above  Tete,  7th  February,  1856. 
My  ever  dear  Friend  Gabriel : — 

You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  amount  of  pleasure  which 
thrills  through  my  bosom  when  imagination  leads  me  back 
to  Loanda,  or  now  when  my  approach  to  the  haunts  of 
civilized  man  reminds  me  1  may  now  resume  my  episto¬ 
lary  addresses  to  you.  My  nature  does  not  allow  much 
of  my  feelings  to  come  to  the  surface  in  presence  of 
others.  This  is  partly  owing  to  my  efforts  to  restrain  a 
hasty  temper.  But  though  I  may  have  appeared  to  you 
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cold,  be  assured  I  ever  have  regarded  5'ou  with  very  great 
affection,  and  time  and  distance  have  not  in  the  least 
degree  diminished  it.  I  am  now  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  Tette  or  Tete,  otherwise  called  Nyunkue,  and  as 
you  were  in  some  considerable  degree  the  means  of 
enabling  me  to  accomplish  my  journey  thus  far,'  it  seems 
a  plain  duty  to'  give  you  the  earliest  possible  informa¬ 
tion.  I  wrote  a  note  or  two  by  an  Arab  from  Zanzibar, 
who  undertook  to  guide  another  party  of  the  people  of 
Sekeletu  to  Loanda  and  teach  them  to  trade.  I  earnestly 
longed  for  another  packet  from  you  at  Cabango,  but  it 
did  not  come  while  I  was  there.  Consequently  I  have 
been  obliged  to  repress  all  my  longings  for  more  rafor- 
mation  about  the  war,  and  everything  else.  I  got  some 
Cape  papers  of  1852  at  Linyanti  and  one  letter  from  Mrs. 
L.  I  am  now  indulging  the  hope  of  a  packet  from  you 
when  I  reach  Quillimane?' '  “ 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  subject '  of  my  travels  in 
terra  incognita,  and  first  of  all  I  think  the  most  important 
point  is  the  form  which  the  more  central  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  has  assumed.  There  are  two  longitudinal  ridges 
on  its  eastern  and  western  sides,  separated  from  each 
other  by  9°  or  10°  of  longitude.  The  intervening  valley 
is  considerably  elevated  with  respect'  to  the  leveil  of  the 
sea,  but  is  really  a  trough  or  basin  with  respect  ’to  the 
ridges.  There  is  a  sort  of  partition  in  it  at  Dilolo  clearly 
shown  in  the  courses  of  the  Lotembua,  one  portion  going 
N.  £.  into  the  Casai  or  Zaire,  the  other  S.  into  the  Leba 
and  Zambesi,  or  to  extend  our  view,  one  portion  is  sent 
to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Congo,  and  another  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  **Rio  da'  Senna.” '’  The' form  of  the  valley 
is  clearly  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  north  and 
south  of  the' Dilolo.  '  They  flow  on  both  sides 'from  the 
ridges  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,'  making 'North¬ 
ing  or  Southing  in  addition  aS'they  belong  tb  the  western 
or  eastern  outlets.  A  section  of  the  western  tidge  is 
made  by  the  Quango  in  the  remarkable '  descent' I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you:  '  The  point  of  ebullition  of  Water  'shows 
the  western  ascent  to  be  considerably  loWer  than  the 
eastern,  tbough  to  the  eyS  it  is  much  higher.'  Thus,  top 
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of  eastern  descent  202°,  western  or  Tala  Mungongo 
206°,  or  the  same  as  Lake  Ngami,' which  is  clearly  in  a 
hollow.  I  sent  a  little  bit  of  that  ridge  from  Cassaiige.' 
You  would  remark  it  is  of  clay  slate.  We  call  it  keel  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  from  of  old  considered  a  certain  indi-  ’ 
cation  of  gold.  The  eastern  ridge  is  differently  formed, 
but  of  the  same  height,  viz.,  202°.  I  have  no  table  by 
me,  but  I  believe  this  indicates  about  4,000  ft.  The  naost" 
remarkable  feature  connected  with  these  ridges  is  their 
great  salubrity.  Bihe  is  situated  on  the  flank. of  the 
western  ridge,  and  is  healthy.  Are  the  ”Pedras  negras” 
not  utterly  unlike  what  was  believed  of  them  when  trans¬ 
portation  there  was  considered  a  severer  punishment 
than  to  any  part  of  the  coast  ?  ‘  The  eastern  ridge  has 
very  little  water  on  it,  and  absolutely  no  marsh,  and 
moreover  has  a  universally  good  reputation  for  healthiness 
among  the  inhabitants.  But  I  am  going  on  too  fast  for 
you.  Let  us  turn  back  to  the  Falls  in  the  Zambesi,  of 
which  you  may  have  beard  me  speak.  I  was  accompa¬ 
nied  down  the  river  by  Sekeletu  and  about  200  of  his 
followers,  including,  of  course,  the  principal  men  of  the  ' 
tribe.  When  we  came  to  Kalai,  otherwise  named  Sekote’s 
island,  it  was  decided  by  those  who  know  the  country 
well  in  front,  that  we  must  avoid  the  rugged  country  in¬ 
fested  by  tsetse  near  the  river,  and  strike  off  to  the  noi-th- 
east  in  order  to  meet^  the  stream  when  it  has  become 
placid  again.  I  therefore  took  a  canoe  and  glided  down 
to  see  the  most  wonderful  sight  I  have  seen  in  Africa — 
the  "smoke  sounding”  falls  of  the  Zambesi.  The  river 
is  very  broad  above,  and  filled  with  lovely  islands  cov¬ 
ered  with  luxuriant  sylvan  vegetation.  It  is  at  least  a 
thousand  yards  broad.  Being  then  low  water  ‘a  light 
canoe,  and  men  well  acquainted  with  the  eddies  formed  by 
the  islands,  took  Fitsane  and  myself  to  an  island  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  edge  of  the  lip  oyer  which 
the  water  rolls.  Creeping  to  the  verge  we  peer  down  one 
hundred  feet  and  see  the  stream  of  a  thousand  yai^ds  leap¬ 
ing  into  a  rent  made  in  the  bed  from  bank  to  bank  and 
suddenly  compressed  into  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  at  the 
bottom.  I  may  use  the  same  language  to  you  as  I  do  in 
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a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Murchison.  If  you  imagine  the  Thames 
filled  with  low  tree-covered  hills  from  the  Tunnel  as  far  as 
Gravesend,  the  bed  of  the  river  of  basaltic  rock  instead 
of  London  mud,  and  a  rent  made  in  it  from  one  end  of 
the  Tunnel  to  the  other,  down  through  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  the  pathway  being  100  feet  down  from  the  bed  in¬ 
stead  of  what  it  is,  and  the  lips  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
apart — suppose  farther  the  fissure  or  rent  prolonged  from 
the  left  hand  bank  away  to  Gravesend,  and  the  Thames 
leaping  bodily  into  the  gulph,  forced  to  change  its  course 
at  the  bottom,  go  from  right  to  left  bank,  then  turn  a 
corner  and  go  boiling  and  roaring  through  the  hills,  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
Zambesi.  When  it  has  penetrated  thirty  or  forty  miles 
it  becomes  placid  and  broad  again,  and  wends  away  to 
the  northeast,  till  it  gains  the  latitude  15°  37',  where  I 
now  write.  The  falls,  which  I  would  like  to  name  after 
her  majesty,  are  in  17°  57',  south  lat.,  long.  26°  6'  east. 
When  within  five  or  six  miles  of  them  at  low  water  we 
see  five  or  six  columns  of  vapor  ascending  as  if  to  the 
clouds.  When  looking  into  the  fissure  we  see  nothing 
on  the  right  hand  but  a  mass  or  stream  of  this  vapor 
rushing  with  a  force  and  in  mass  unlike  anything  I  ever 
saw  before-  When  300  or  400  feet  high  it  loses  its 
steamy  appearance,  becomes  dark,  and  falls  down  in  a 
smart  shower  which  soon  wet  us  to  the  skin.  On  that 
side,  too,  nothing  like  the  bottom  can  be  seen ;  there  is 
only  a  dense  white  cloud  and  two  bright  rainbows  sitting 
on  it.  On  the  left  a  piece  of  the  lip  has  fallen  in,  and 
from  that  appearing  among  the  foam  I  conjecture  the 
depth.  On  the  opposite  tip,  or  that  over  which  the  river 
does  not  fall,  there  is  a  dense  hedge  of  evergreen  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  always  wet  with  the  ever-falling 
condensed  vapor,  and  from  their  roots  run  several  little 
rills  back  into  the  gulph,  but  are  never  allowed  to  reach 
the  cloud  even, — the  ascending  vapor  licks  them  clean 
off  the  perpendicular  wall,  and  away  they  go  as  steam 
again.  Formerly  the  falls  were  used  as  places  where 
certain  chiefs  worshipped  the  Barimo  gods,  or  departed 
spirits.  Living  on  the  islands  of  the  Zambesi  they  were 


perfectly  secure,  and  showed  in  their  treatment  of  such 
as  fell  into  their  power  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
true  character  of  our  great  and  good  and  holy  Creator. 
Sebituane  did  a  good  service  in  rooting  them  out  of  their 
fastnesses.  I  have  a  number  of  their  former  subjects  in  • 
my  company  now,  and  they  have  more  of  the  slave  spirit 
than  any  I  ever  had  before.  Makololo,  Barotse,  Bashu- 
bia  and  even  other  Batska  tribes  have  representatives  in 
the  party  who  all  behave  like  men.  But  with  those 
referred  to  no  motive  actuates  them  but  fear.  Slavery  is 
indisputably  a  curse  and  a  blot  wherever  it  is  met  with. 

I  have  one  hundred  and  thirteen  (1)  in  my  party  this  time. : 
How  imprudent,  you  remark,  to  take  such  an  army.  I 
am  quite  of  the  same  opinion  sometimes.  At  other  times 
I  laugh  at  the  "worldly  wise”  and  quote  some  wise  say¬ 
ings,  such  as  "never  venture,  never  won,”  "faint  heart,” 
etc.,  and  add,  I  shall  get  work  for  them  when  near  the 
sea,  and  they  will  support  themselves.  They  themselves 
applaud  the  plan.  We  have  had  no  want  of  food  hith¬ 
erto.  The  tribes  on  this  fertile  river  raise  large  quantities 
of  maize  and  guinea  corn,  and  are  most  liberal  to  the 
party.  I  hope  to  repay  them  one  day.  Before  we  came 
among  them  there  was  no  want  of  large  game.  The 
"tameness”  of  elephants  and  buffaloes  "was  shocking  to 
me.”  Some  parts  resembled  what  we  read  of  in  geology, 
when  Megatheria  roamed  undisturbed  by  man.  The  men 
are  very  brave  with  elephants, -but  the  bulls  were  our 
masters.  I  fired  eight  bullets  of  the  large  gun  you  saw 
at  Luanda,  and  four  of  the  double  barrelled  piece,  into 
one  at  thirty  or  forty  paces  distance,  and  when  night 
closed  the  combat  he  got  clear  away.  We  never  saw  him. 
Previous  to  this  he  fell  in  running  and  rose  like  a  porcu¬ 
pine  from  the  number  of  spears  in  him.  It  was  Mr. 
Heysham’s  powder,  too,  each  charge  nine  drachms.  I 
never  regretted  more  the  non-possession  of  the  peculiar 
bullets  used  by  whalers  than  then.  The  people  were  very 
hungry  at  the  time  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  thought  we  were  a  marauding  host, 
and  I  would  not  allow  anything  to  be  touched  dishonestly. 
Hence  my  exposure  to  the  danger.  They  said  they  would 
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place  themselves  between  me  and  it  if  he  charged.  We 
got  several  cow  elephants  and  calves.  When  parting 
with  Sekeletu  he  inquired  if,  I  thought  ,Pitsane  could  con¬ 
duct  another  party  to^Loanda,  and  on  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative  he  intimated  that .  he.  intended  to  send  him 
soon..  The  "Cavalheiro”  has  volunteered  again  for  the 
same  service.  He  is  of  a  more  respectable  standing  and 
family  than  Pitsane,  but  though  a  sensible  tellow,  man¬ 
ages  somehow  or  other  to  get  disliked.  ,  I  got  on  well 
enough  with  him,  as  he  was  always  very  obliging  and 
liked  to  be  spoken  to  respectfully.  The  party  under  the 
Arab  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  trade,  and  1  have 
learned  he  likes  agoardente.  It  is  curious  tW  the  tribes 
south  of  tbe  Zambesi  are  in  general  proof  against  that 
nasty  fluid,  unless  they  have  a  dash  of  Dutch  blood  in 
their  veins.  And  so  of  the  venereal  disease.  It  cannot 
propagate  itself  among  the  blacks.  It  dies  out  of  itself. 
This. is  not  climatorial,  for  the  bastards  have  it  in  all  its 
forms,  the  virulence  being  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  European  blood  they,  possess.  Does  this  not  seem  to 
argue  the  imperishability  of  the  race  ?  ,  Its  ravages  among 
tribes  apparently,  doomed  to  destruction  are  fearful,  and 
so  are  those  of  small  ,pox,  while  here  small  pox  paid  a 
passing  visit  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  never  returned. 

The  best  of  all  the  information  I  have  to  convey  is  that 
we  seem  to  have  water  carriage  up  the  river  Zambesi  to 
within  2°  .of  the  Makololo.  Had  we  possessed  canoes  we 
should  have, been  in  Quillimane  in  two  months  after  leav¬ 
ing  Sekeletu.  And  suppose  I  move  them  on  to  the 
healthy  ridge,  we  shall  then  be  only  two  months  distant 
from  the  sea,  though  near  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
There  is  hope  for  the  interior  being  civilized  yet ;  for  if 
the  ridges  extend  far  beyond  the  region  to  which  my  in¬ 
quiries  ,  extend,  stations  for  commerce  and  missionary 
operations  may  be  formed  in  equally  healthy  parts  to  that 
I  have  discovered.,  Did  the  Niger  expedition  turn  back 
when  near  such  a  desirable  position  for  its  stricken 
members?  The  Congo,  as  well  as  the  Orange  River,  is 
discharged  by  a  fissure  through  the  ridge,  as  well  as  the 
Zambesi.  Only  .ou„such  a  supposition  can  we  account 
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for  its  great  want  of  breadth  above  and  immense  volume 
of  deep,  fast  flowing  water  near  the  mouth.  But  I  must 
have  wearied  you  with  these  points  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy.  We  often  feel  as  if  that  which  is  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  to  ourselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others. 

The  trade  of  this  river  has  declined  miserably.  On 
coming  to  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa  and  Zambesi  we 
found  the  ruins  of  a  church,  fort  and  many  stone  houses, 
and  could  not  get  the  name  from  its  present  inhabitants. 
Subsequently  I  ascertained  it  was  named  Zumbo,  and  was 
deserted  in  1793  on  the  approach  of  a  host  of  marauding 
Mashonas  and  never  reoccupied.  It  is  the  finest  trading 
stiition  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  interior.  There  is 
water  carriage  in  three  directions  beyond — the  Bashuku- 
lompo  river  and  Loangwa  being  one  river  divided  into 
two  and  falling  into  the  Zambesi  about  1°  apart  from 
each  other.  There  is  thus  water  carriage  up  to  near 
Cazembe,  who  is  about  2°  south  of  Matiamvo.  Indeed, 
Pereira  visited  him  by  the  Loangwa.  Zumbo  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  spot  of  great  beauty,  and  the  merchants  had  their 
stone  houses  placed  high  up  on  the  abutment  of  a  tree 
covered  hill,  commanding  thereby  a  glorious  view  of  the 
broad  Zambesi.  It  was  to  me  quite  unaccountable  why 
it  should  thus  lay  waste,  and  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  lament¬ 
ing  that  nobody  now  came  except  Babisa  to  purchase 
their  ivory.  But  when  we  met  a  few  days  ago  two  Port¬ 
uguese  the  mystery  was  explained.  The  tribes  have 
kept  them  shut  up  in  their  fort  at  Tete  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  now  only  is  peace  restored.  The  natives 
appear  a  strong,  muscular  race  of  negroes,  both  men  and 
women,  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  the  soil  being  fer¬ 
tile  and  yielding  large  quantities  of  grain.  They  have 
treated  us  well,  though  several  musterings  as  if  for  fight¬ 
ing  have  taken  place.  The  traders  pay  highly  for  the 
privilege  of  passing;  we  have  paid  nothing  yet.  This 
system  of  paying  for  passage  belongs  to  slave  trading 
exclusively  and  indicates  a  feeling  of  wrong  doing  on  the 
part  of  those  who  established  it.  In  the  south  a  trader 
never  thinks  of  asking  leave  to  pass.  They  ask  for  a 
guide  only,  and  payment  of  the  guide  is  all  that  is 
(20) 
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thought  of  by  either  trader  or  people.  Here  the  people 
have  a  bad  feeling  to  the  slave  trader.  They  say  "only 
think  I  the  whole  of  their  village  of  Tete  is  composed  of 
children  we  have  borne,”  and  if  we  hint  that  the  fault  is 
their  own  for  receiving  the  prices,  they  seem  to  think  we 
are  wanting  in  sympathy.  The  slave  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Mambari,  first  among  Makololo  and  then  among  cer¬ 
tain  poor  Bat  oka  tribes  on  our  east,  is  repressed  in  a 
most  natural  manner.  They  first  allied  themselves  to  a 
man  who  had  some  pretension  to  the  chieftainship  and 
whom  Sekeletu  put  to  death  for  conspiracy.  Orders  were 
then  issued  not  to  sell  any  children  to  them.  But  they 
passing  to  the  east  found  that  the  Batoka  would  part  with 
children  for  hoes  and  nothing  else  would  induce  them  to 
sell  them.  They  then  bought  hoes  from  Sekeletu’s  sub¬ 
jects,  got  ivory,  too,  on  very  easy  terms,  and  as  the  slaves 
are  needed  for  domestic  purposes  only,  a  tusk  or  two  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  journey  from  Bihe  profit¬ 
able.  The  Makololo,  perceiving  the  very  great  value  of 
ivory,  proposed  to  stop  the  Mambari  by  force.  But  on 
getting  a  hint  to  secure  all  the  ivory  by  supplying  the 
Batoka  with  hoes  themselves,  it  was  so  promptly  re¬ 
sponded  to  I  anticipate  small  trade  for  the  Mambari  in 
future.  I  am  now  engaged  in  increasing  the  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  ivory.  I  have  taken  about  twenty  tusks 
to  purchase  a  long  list  of  articles  for  Sekeletu.  Could  I 
do  less  than  try  to  serve  those  who  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  serve  me  ?  He  presented  three  of  the 
best  riding  oxen  he  could  purchase  among  his  people,  and 
ten  slaughter  cattle,  besides  meal  and  everything  else  he 
could  think  of  for  my  comfort.  I  could  not  have  accepted 
all  if  I  had  not  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  in  various 
ways  to  repay  him  with  interest.  I  have  a  much  better 
chief  man  this  time  than  Pitsane.  M}"^  second  is  not  so 
good  as  Mashuema,  but  all  do  wonderfully  well  for  sav¬ 
ages,  and  I  have  much  reason  to  be  thoroughly  grateful  to 
God  for  80  far  providing  for  me  and  enabling  me  to  do 
some  service  of  which  my  children  will  not  be  ashamed. 

I  have  not  had  a  touch  of  the  fever  since  leaving  Liu- 
yanti.  This  is  partly  owing  to  having  been  much  of  the 
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time  on  the  eastern  ridge,  and  more,  I  believe,  from  not 
having  been  subjected  to  the  starchy  diet  of  my  former 
journey.  I  have  had  wheateii  bread  all  the  way.  We  are 
famous  bakers.  Would  you  like  to  learn?  Here  goes, 
then,  for  an  "extemporaneous”  oven.  Make  a  good  fire 
and  when  the  spot  is  thoroughly  heated  put  your  dough 
into  a  shallow  pan  on  the  coals ;  invert  any  kind  of  pot 
over  it,  and  make  a  little  fire  on  it,  heaping  the  coals  or 
ashes  against  the  sides  and  in  an  hour  an  excellent  loaf  is 
made.  Fresh  bread  and  coffee  Arab  fashion  has  kept  mo 
most  comfortably  all  the  way.  I  never  tire  of  it.  Sugar  is 
long  ago  finished.  Meat  occasionally  constitutes  the  only 
variation.  We  had  oxen  all  the  way  down  to  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  but  tsetse  killed  all  those  which  could  be  mounted, 
and  I  now  wind  along  the  banks  on  foot.  It  is  very  hot 
and  steamy  here.  The  number  of  rivulets  which  enter 
the  great  river  make  us  go  much  in  zigzag  fashion.  We 
don’t  make  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  in 
a  straight  line,  but  snails  and  tortoises  reach  the  end  of 
their  routes  by  perseverance,  and  so  will  we.  Do  you 
remember  the  bird  you  battered  by  the  hour  one  day  ? 
It  is  common  here,  and  is  a  cuckoo.  It  has  a  loudish 
cry,  like  that  of  our  blackbird  when  disturbed,  and  ends 
in  calling  sevei*al  times,  "pula,  pula,  pula,”=rain,  rain, 
rain.  It  is  usually  heard  about  the  rainy  time,  or  before 
a  continued  rain.  The  natives  call  it  "Mokua  Reza,” 
or  son-in-law  of  God,  and  it  takes  possession  of  the  nest 
of  the  white  backed  Senegal  crow,  throwing  out  its  eggs 
or  young.  How  do  you  get  on  with  your  collection? 
Had  you  come  with  me  you  would  have  seen  some  strange 
ones.  The  song  birds  here  make  a  very  pleasant  chorus. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  making  a  giu’den  on  the 
island  which  overlooks  the  falls.  Obseiwing  it  covered 
with  trees,  many  of  which  I  had  seen  nowhere  else,  and 
that  a  whiff  of  vapor  came  over  it  every  now  and  then, 
giving  it  proper  moisture,  I  digged  a  nook  and  planted  a 
lot  of  peach  and  apricot  stones,  coffee  seeds,  fructa  da 
conde,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  my  hedge  to  keep  off  the  hippo¬ 
potami  is  made  according  to  contract,  I  have  great  hopes 
of  Mosioatunya’s  abilities  as  a  nursery-man.  The  little 
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information  I  got  of  ray  family  was  satisfactory,  children 
doing  well  at  school.  This  is  excellent,  for  what  they 
now  learn  must  be  their  stay  through  life.  I  hope  you 
are  equally  happy  in  what  you  hear  from  your  friends. 

I  shall  add  a  little  at  Quillimane ;  in  the  meantime  may 
He  w’ho  is  near  to  and  over  all  abundantly  bless  you.  I 
am  ever,  with  great  affection. 

Your  friend,  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

Tette  ou  Nyunque  on  Zambesi,  East  Africa, 

3d  March,  1836. 

My  Dear  Friend : 

Reached  this  by  the  mercy  of  God  yesterdaj’  morning, 
pretty  well  tired  out  from  marching  through  a  rough, 
stony  jungle  during  the  last  week  or  so.  When  we  had 
a  path  it  was  easier.  All  the  oxen  were  killed  by  tsetse, 
and  as  I  could  not  purchase  a  canoe  I  had  to  rough  it,  and 
am  as  thin  as  a  lath.  I  became  so  when  I  got  to  Barotse, 
renewed  my  flanks  again  with  lots  of  milk !  Am  again 
thinner  than  when  I  reached  Loanda,  but  am  made  of  a 
piece  of  good  clay,  and  will  recover  again.  When  I  turn 
quack  doctor  I  mean  to  set  up  travelopathy,  and  if  I  do 
not  cure  (or  kill)  every  fat  alderman  who  falls  into  my 
hands,  "that’s  all.”  Your  iron  boxes  did  excellent  service, 
kept  my  books  and  clothes  famously.  The  daguerrotype 
got  its  glass  broken,  but  you  are  safe.  I  shall  write  the 
Governor  from  Quillimane  and  I  am  thinking  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  eclat  of  my  discoveries  to  give  the  news 
to  the  young  king  of  Portugal  by  way  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  kindness  of  his  people,  and  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Angola,  all,  of  course,  privately,  and  no  answer 
expected.  What  think  you  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  wait 
to  send  a  copy  of  my  book,  should  that  ever  see  the 
light?  This  is  going  off  at  once.  I  cannot  re-read  what 
I  have  written,  but  you  will  take  it  all  kindly. 

From  yours  ever  affectionately, 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

Kind  words  to  all  my  old  friends  whom  you  may  see. 


SOME  REMARKS  UPON  THE  “LIFE  OF  JOHN 
ROGERS,”  BY  JOSEPH  L.  CHESTER,  Esq. 


By  Caroline  Healey  Dall. 


Mr.  Chester  gives  two  pedigrees  of  the  martyr  Rogers. 
He  seems  to  abide  by  the  first,  Robert  Cooke’s,  probablj' 
because  the  order  of  its  names  corresponds  to  Daniel 
Rogers’  admission  that  Ambrose  was  his  youngest  brother, 
living  in  1591. 

In  1575  Philip  was  alive,  according  to  the  Conway 
papers  (State  paper  oflice.  No.  222),  but  if  the  pedigree 
be  right,  and  Mr.  Chester  omits  iio  names  mentioned  in 
Daniel’s  will,  in  1591,  only  Ambrose  and  John  survived. 

The  correctness  of  Cooke’s  pedigree,  if  it  named  Daniel 
as  the  oldest  son,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Daniel’s  going 
to  the  prison  with  his  mother.  Although  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  his  father’s 
representative.  Gorton  and  other  early  popular  author¬ 
ities  stated  that  Daniel  was  born  at  Ashton  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  ill  1540.  This  is  another  link  to  connect  the  martyr 
with  John  of  Deritend. 

Chester  calls  John  Rogers  of  Dedham  a  Puritan.  He 
was  a  conformist;  so  was  his  sou  Nathaniel,  but  the  latter 
thought  he  had  lived  to  find  surplice  and  service  book 
"stumbling  blocks  to  the  church.”  John  of  Dedham  was 
given  to  "prophecy”  as  well  as  the  martyr,  and  terrible  re¬ 
sults  are  said  to  have  followed  the  curse  of  either. 

Hooker,  called  John  of  Dedham,  the  "Prince  of  English 
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preachers.”  He  was  called  a  "Saint.”  The  pulpit  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  supplied  by  one  of  his  name  and  fam¬ 
ily  for  one  hundred  and  three  years.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  belief  in  the  descent  from  the  martyr  was  never 
entertained  in  that  family  but  that  certainly  is  not  true. 
No  one  can  tell  what  was  in  the  diary  that  Nathaniel  Rog¬ 
ers  ordered  to  be  burned,  nor  does  it  seem  strange  to  me, 
that  the  immediate  descendants  made  so  little  of  their 
claim.  At  first,  even  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  general  re¬ 
ligious  unsettledness  made  it  dangerous  to  remind  those 
who  had  recanted  of  him  who  had  stood  firm,  and  there 
was  small  need  to  tell  what  everybody  knew.  As  soon 
as  this  state  of  things  passed  away,  the  nonconformist 
troubles  began,  and  those  who  had  inherited  restless  blood 
made  no  haste  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  fact. 

It  would  be  less  strange  to  find  a  hidden  link  between 
Deritend  and  Dedham,  than  to  discover  two  families,  of 
wholly  distinct  origin,  so  remarkable  for  the  same  traits 
of  piety,  ardor,  reticence,  learning,  especially  knowledge 
of  many  tongues.  It  is  only  an  inherited  impetus  of  no 
common  kind  that  can  account  for  the  clergymen  of  that 
name  in  New  England. 

Traditions  are  full  of  error,  but  they  stand  upon  some¬ 
thing.  All  through  Essex  County  can  be  found  people 
who  believe  they  are  descended  from  John  Winthrop’s 
daughter.  They  are  actually  descended  from  the  sister  of 
his  daughter-in-law. 

Half  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  Historical  Register  and 
numerous  entries  in  Savage’s  Dictionary  tell  us  of  those 
who  are  descended  from  Baruch  Whittingham  and  Kath¬ 
arine  Calvin.  Yet  these  last  errors  were  easy  of  correc¬ 
tion.  Katharine,  the  sister  of  Calvin’s  wife,  and  Daniel 
her  youngest  son  by  Doan  Whittingham,  were  waiting 
calmlv  to  be  called  into  court. 
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Ill  1770  this  tradition  had  existed  long  enough  to  be 
inscribed  upon  a  tombstone  but  it  existed  a  long  time 
before,  strengthened  by  various  relics  held  by  various 
members  of  the  family  and  connected  with  the  name  of 
John. 

My  grandfather  was  the  son  of  Lucy  Rogers,  and  her 
father.  Doctor  Samuel  Rogers,  was  the  great  grandson  of 
John  of  Dedham. 

One  of  the  relics,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  Lucy  Rogers 
received  from  her  father.  It  ivas  an  account  book  and 
personal  memorandum  book  kept  at  Antwerp  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  entries  were  begun  by 
one  John  Rogers  and  finished  by  another.  My  grand¬ 
father  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  little  child  he  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  spelling  out  the  charges.  The  only 
entry  he  could  remember  was  a  contrast  of  the  piece  of  a 
day’s  work  in  the  Brabant  at  4d  English,  with  that  in 
England  itself.  My  grandfather  was  dead  before  Chester 
began  to  write,  but  I  spoke  to  my  father  who  lived  with 
him  before  his  marriage,  about  this  book  as  soon  as  the 
Chester  life  was  published.  ^Nly  father  remembered  it 
perfectly,  but  thought  it  perished  in  the  fire  of  1812  at 
Newburyport,  where  the  family  then  lived.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  my  grandfather’s  only  surviving  son  thinks  it  was 
carried  to  Illinois  by  a  brother  of  my  grandfather,  who 
emigrated  before  I  can  remember. 

Maii}’^  of  the  descendants  of  John  of  Dedham  bear  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  portrait  engraved  by  Chester  as  that 
of  the  Martyr.  Observe,  also,  the  peculiar  arch  formed  by 
the  veins  of  the  hand  nearest  the  thumb  in  the  picture. 
That  also  has  been  inherited  and  called  a  Rogers  trait. 

If  there  W'ere  two  families  at  the  beginning  both  trans¬ 
mitted 

1.  Great  love  of  learning. 
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2.  Singular  proficiency  in  languages,  shown  by  the 
martyr  in  his  preaching  to  his  Wittenberg  congregation, 
in  German,  and  his  editing  of  the  Matthew  Bible. 

3.  A  remarkable  moderation  of  character  equally  re¬ 
moved  from  dulness  and  fanaticism. 

The  martyr  neither  sought  nor  refused  martyrdom,  and 
Nathaniel  of  Ipswich  showed  the  same  spirit. 

4.  A  most  manly  absence  of  personal  ambition ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  power  of  the  men  while  living  and  the  few  mon¬ 
uments  left  to  attest  it. 

Mr.  Chester  says  there  is  the  very  "  slightest  chance  ” 
that  there  may  be  some  kinship,  between  John  of  Deritend 
and  John  of  Dedham.  On  the  whole  I  prefer  to  cling  to 
that  "slight  chance.” 

Boston t  Jan.  3,  1873. 


WILLIAM  ROGERS’  PETITION  TO  BE  APPOINTED 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  HIS 
GRANDFATHER,  THOMAS  SCOTT. 


Communicated  by  F.  G.  Waters. 


To  the  Honoured  Colonell  Gidnye,  Judg  of  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  wills  and  Granting  of  Administration  for  the 
County  of  Essex  the  Humble  Request  of  william  Rodgers 
Humbly  sheweth  that  Thomas  Scott  my  Grandfather 
dyed  in  Ipswich  about  thirty  and  eight  yers  agoe  and 
made  noe  will,  he  left  my  Grandmother  with  onely  two 
children  viz  marge rett  Scott  my  mother  and  thomas 
Scott ;  my  s'*  Grandmother  was  made  an  Adminestratrex 
to  my  s'*  Grandfathers  estate  but  there  was  noe  settlement 
made  of  the  s'*  estat  by  the  Court  at  all ;  and  my  s'*  oncle 
thomas  Scott  went  into  old  England  and  dyed  ther.  and 
when  I  was  about  foure  yers  old  my  mother  dyed,  and  in 
a  short  time  after  my  Grandmother  dyed  ;  about  sixteen 
yers  agoe  ;  my  s'*  Grandfather  dyes  seased  of  a  good  con¬ 
siderable  estat  in  land  in  Ipswich ;  I  am  the  onely  sur- 
uiuing  person  decended  from  my  s'*  Grandfather,  and  now 
I  am  come  to  the  age  of  twenty  one  yers  doe  humbly 
crane  that  your  Honuour  will  grant  Administration  to  me 
of  the  estat  of  my  s'*  Grandfather  that  hath  not  been 
leagally  disposed  of  and  shall  Remaine 
your  Honnours  humble  servant 

William  Rogers. 


Janewary  the  14th  1694. 
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To  Capt.  Steuen  Sewall, 
att  Salem. 

Sir  I  present  this  as  a  caution  to  prevent  William 
Rogers  his  administrating  upon  the  estate  w®''  was  Thomas 
Scotts  of  Ipswich  deceased ;  for  I  can  produce  a  legall 
administration  (and  quiet  possession)  near  twelve  years 
sine  from  a  County  Court  held  at  Boston,  if  the  sayd 
AV“  should  raoue  for  any  such  thing  I  desire  he  may  be 
put  by  :  or  I  have  notice  of  it. 

Sir  yours  to  command 

Newbury  feb  :  15  :  Joseph  Woodbridge. 

1694-5 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Amoxg  those  who  took  passage  for  this  country  from 
England,  in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  late  in  April,  1634,  were 
Thomas  Scott  (aged  40  years) ,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (40 
yrs.),  and  children,  Elizabeth  (9  yrs.)  Abigail  (7  yrs.) 
and  Thomas  (6  yrs.).  In  the  same  ship  came  Martha 
Scott  (60  yrs.)  perhaps  the  mother  of  Thomas,  and 
Richard  Kimball  (39  yrs.),  with  wife,  Ursula,  who  may 
have  been  his  sister.  The  will  of  Thomas  Scott,  signed 
8th  March,  1653-4  and  pro.  28,  1“®’,  54,  mentions  the 
children  above  named,  and,  in  addition,  daughters  Hannah, 
Sarah  and  Mary,  and  brother,  Richard  Kimball.  His 
son,  Thomas,  is  spoken  of  as  at  Stamford,  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  New  Haven.  It  was  this  Thomas  Scott*  who 
is  called  "grandfather”  in  the  petition.  He  married,  at 
Ipswich,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Mr.  William  Hubbard  and 
sister  of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
Margaret  and  Thomas.  Of  the  sisters,  it  is  known  that 
Elizabeth  md.  (John?)  Spofford,  Abigail  md.  Hauiel 
Bosworth,  Hauuah  md.  Edmond  Lockwood,  and  Mary 
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md.  Thomas  Patch.  Thomas  Scott®  dying  intestate  in 
1657  (in  May  or  June,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Capt.  John  Appleton),  administration  was  granted,  29th 
Sept,  following,  to  his  widow,  Margaret,  who  afterwards 
md.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  and  was  the  mother  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  July  5,  1674,  she  was  again  left  a  widow,  and 
died  four  years  later.  Her  will  of  June  22,  1678,  was 
presented  2,  6'"°-  of  the  same  year.  Of  her  two  children 
by  her  first  husband,  Thomas  Scott®,  as  the  petitioner  says, 
"went  into  old  England  and  dyed  ther,”  about  1677, 
leaving,  by  an  informal  will,  written  on  the  leaves  of  his 
acc.  book,  all  his  estate  to  his  mother.  His  sister 
Margaret  md.,  probably  as  second  wife,  Mr.  William 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  merchant,  b}’  whom  she  had  one  child, 
the  petitioner.  Her  husband  dying,  she  md.,  secondly, 
William  Snelling,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  had  Mary,  b. 
20  June,  1677.  These  two  (William  Rogers  and  Mary 
Snelling),  I  suppose  to  be  the  persons  named  in  the  will 
of  their  grandmother  (Scott)  Rogers  in  the  following 
terms,  viz. :  "my  son  and  daughter,  Snelling’s  two  chil¬ 
dren,  viz  :  Rogers  and  Snelling.”  Perhaps  this  William, 
who  signs  the  petition,  may  have  been  the  father  of  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Rogers,  of  Wenham,  who  md.  Elizabeth,  a 
dau.  of  Sergeant  John  and  Mary  (Fiske)  Perkins,  of 
Wenham,  and  granddaughter  of  Sergeant  Jacob  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Perkins  of  Ipswich  and  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Joan 
(White?)  Fiske  of  Wenham. 


